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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


The Centenary of his death, 1850 
By 
RICHARD CHURCH 


Poet, Novelist and Literary Critic 


THE centenary of the death of William Wordsworth on April 23, 1850, 
can be used as an excuse, if excuse is necessary, for approaching him 
again with a purpose of trying to find out the secret of his immortality as a 
poet. Excuse is mentioned, because from the beginning of his work and 
fame, there has been a cleavage of opinion about him, some critics reviling 
both the man and his work, some accepting part of the work and weeping 
over the later character of the man, others taking him almost in a religious 
fullness of sympathy, with his poetry and his foibles as part of a whole whose 
value is still not finally assessed. The present writer is one of these last, 
an unashamed encomiast, who yet can smile at the notorious lines about 
“spades ” and “ Mr Wilkinsons ” which are always being quoted by the 
derisive critics. 

In approaching Wordsworth, so much depends upon one’s estimate of 
the place of poetry in life and society. Is poetry a mere esthetic entertain- 
ment, an ornament to life ; or is it all that Wordsworth and Shelley claimed 
for it in their prose defences ; a claim that they echoed from Dante and 
Milton, with poetry as a Holy Grail, the final Sacrament and highest Symbol 
of the mystery of all human life and its relations with the universe ? To call 
these twa points of view the opposition of the Classic and the Romantic is 
superficial. ‘Too much critical ammunition has been wasted in the attempt 
to define these so-called opposites. The living truth about poetry, as about 
all art, lies beyond such dualism. It has a unity, one which philosophy 
teaches after ; and it is in the strife to reveal that unity, simple and irrefut- 
able, that the most intuitive critics, such as Coleridge and Wordsworth 
himself, have made such exalted statements, refuting the suggestions that 
poetry and philosophy have no kinship, and no progeny. I believe they 
are right : and I believe also that in the poetry of Wordsworth, as in that of 
Dante, we can find a wholeness and fruitfulness that ate the outcome of 
mind and intuition, reason and passion, working within a marriage and 
having for their pains and pleasures an outcome which we may call Serenity 
and Wisdom. ‘These two words are so hackneyed that I hesitate to use 
them; but there are no others to take their places, and they must be re- 
imagined within the spirit of the reader, and given all their potentialities and 
superb association. It is no easy matter. It is indeed no easy matter to 
come to Wordsworth himself with an imagination alert to the full shades 
of meaning and spiritual content (the latter especially), because he too used 
ordinary words, and often words chipped and flattened by familiar over-use, 
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bringing to them a symbolism comparable to that which we are asked to 
bring to the words in the Collects in the Prayer Book. Wordsworth, 
perhaps more than any other great poet, demands this positive exercise ip 
his readers, for in spite of his verse being apparently so simple and direct in 
its statement, it is always verse written in solitude of mind and emotion, 
enormously intense in its verbal acceptances and assumptions, and depending 
hardly at all upon sensuous or even musical connotations for the reader’ 
recognition. Fully to recognise Wordsworth, you have to know him, and 
to know him for a long time. And even then his solitude remain; 
unviolated. 

This was so in the beginning of his work, and it remained until the end, 
One of the earliest of his poems, a sonnet written when he was sixteen years 
old, concludes... 

** My Friends | restrain 
Those busy cares that would allay my pain 


Oh! leave me to myself, nor let me feel 
The officious touch that makes me droop again.” 


At first it seems a common-place request, typical of adolescent unrest and 
the moroseness of youth’s first revolt against circumstance and duty. Buta 
pursuit of further material in the body of Wordsworth’s poetry makes us 
quickly realise that “‘ my pain” is something altogether different, and even 
abnormal. It begins to emerge as a titantic, LaocoGn-like struggle between 
the elusive (because so emotionally reluctant) personality and the seemingly 
ordinary experiences which life is bringing to him. This conflict has been 
discussed in perhaps an over-dramatic way, especially since the discovery of 
the poet’s adventures in France during the years of the Revolutionary Terror, 
when he was involved in his first love affair with the French doctor’s 
daughter, Annette Vallon, and hada child by her. We see that “ the pain” 
was already there, magnifying the small and passing phenomena of daily 
life so that every moment of his fully conscious coming and going on the 
earth was loaded with this debate of Hamlet-like portent. Wordsworth 
began in boyhood to give significance to the smallest events ; and sometimes 
the significance was so appalling, so overwhelming, that it fixed his mind for 
ever in the habit of poetic aggrandisement, as in the famous adventure 
described in Book 1 of The Prelude, where the boy, while rowing on the lake 
at night, saw the mountain peak, “as if with voluntary power instinct, 
uprear its head.” In that instant he gave a personality to inanimate Nature, 
and set the course of his whole reasoning, as well as his mystical, enquiry 
into the identity of the universe, which makes his poetry as unique in art as 
the vision of Spinoza (his counterpart) was unique in science. Those 

“ mighty forms, 
. . that do not live 


Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams,” 


those were to be the sentinels of his whole existence, posted round him by 
a Being whom he was always seeking to unveil. ‘ Slowly through his 
mind ” they paced, and there we have the basic rhythm of his genius set for 
the rest of his career. It is this curious slowness of his assent to experience, 
that determines what may be called the character, the gait, of his verse, by 
which it is stamped with his idiom, a personal tang, irksome to febrile and 
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sensation-seeking minds (such as Byron’s). But in this slowness lies also 
his power, for his gradual absorption of the violent emotional storms that 
shook him from time to time, led to the profundity which we know to be 
the most superb characteristic of his work at its best. Not only that, but 
this slowness served him also during those periods of quiescence out of 
which his spirit made such valuable poetic capital. His langueurs, when he 
would appear to be almost stupid in passivity (leaving the observation and 
recording to be done by his sister Dorothy, Ariel to his Prospero) were 
equally explored by that slow-moving imagination, with a patient deter- 
mination that may be called scientific. 

Out of this process, so lacking in drama and often in humour, emerged 
the generalisations and conclusions to supply what were in effect the ground- 
base of his nature and his work. In appearance, this process took on a 
likeness to the workings of quietism ; but the attentive reader soon discovers 
that it is much more positive, rich with a subdued drama of thought com- 
parable to that of Spinoza. It is in this aspect of his work that we find 
Wordsworth’s philosophy so startlingly akin to that of the seventeenth 
century philosopher, with its belief in the pervasive personality of eternal 
Substance, that the poet, later in life, was frightened of the affinity, and set 
about to camouflage it in his revisions of The Prelude. Let us look at an 
example. In the original version of 1805, there is a reference to books. 
He speaks of them as 


“ For ever to be hallowed ; only less, 
For what we may become, and what we need, 
Than Nature’s self, which is the breath of God.” 


In the 1850 version, another line is added : 
** Or His pure Word by miracle revealed ” 


to serve as a denial of Spinoza and a subscription to orthodox Christianity. 
Wordsworth was anxious to save himself from the old accusation that he 
was a pantheist. It seems that he had so long neglected Spinoza that he was 
now willing to associate this philosopher’s sublime principles with the 
almost domesticated animism of pantheist ideas. It was a distinct flagging 
in imaginative adventure, and the result is seen in a certain flattening of his 
poetry, and a loss of some of the individual distinction in what may be called 
the atmosphere and scenery of thought as first revealed in the early draft of 
The Prelude and the other verse written before 1815. 

It is dangerous, however, to conform to the accepted belief that Words- 
worth’s character and imagination deteriorated as he grew older. He was 
a poet, and a poet is the mirror of the world in which he moves. That 
world around Wordsworth was moving with no small violence and unex- 
pectedness during the first half of the nineteenth century. Democracy was 
lifting its infant head, and there were already sores and a certain eye-trouble 
onits countenance. The People (again deified, to-day, in parts of the world) 
did not quite come up to the expectant hopes of the idealists, when franchise, 
education and increasing economic comfort began their ministry to the 
masses. The poet’s enthusiasm waxed and waned accordingly ; but as late 
as 1841 we find Crabbe Robinson reporting that Wordsworth was much 
more Liberal-minded than he had been ten years earlier. Toward the end 
of his life the poet proclaimed himself “‘ a democrat, as far as the people are 
capable of governing themselves.” The reservation there is based upon a 

Vor, XLVIII. No. 3. 9* 
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lifetime of struggle between hope and disappointment in the efficacy of 
political medicines for the ills of society. This realism is evidence of a mind 
benefiting by experience, and learning to adapt ideals to possibilities, 
Browning was unfair, as most young men are unfair in this matter, when he 
said 
“ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat.” 


Wordsworth’s reactions to fame and success (and these came to him in 
the second half of his life) were admonitory rather than slavish. He 
remained austere and solitary, concerned still with the problems of the world 
of poetry, and only incidentally with other matters (which included his own 
interests). It is useful to quote here a passage from Edith Batho’s remark. 
able study, The Later Wordsworth (Cambridge Press), a piece of comparative 
research that should dispose finally of this fatuous belief that Wordsworth 
was an extinct volcano subsequent to 1815 or even 1807. She says: 


Wordsworth’s production after 1815, unlike that of the years before 1797, 
contains much that is good, some that is magnificent, and little that is positively 
bad. The list of good things includes, to name only a few poems in chrono- 
logical order, Dion, the Duddon sonnets, the King’s College Chapel, Mutability and 
other sonnets from the Ecclesiastical series, Ethereal Minstrel, The Triad, the Abbots- 
ford sonnet, Why Art Thou Silent? the lines on Charles Lamb, the Extempore 
Effusion, the Daisy poem of 1844, nearly all the poems of 1846—we could add to it 
considerably. And to it, if we are to do Wordsworth justice, should also be added 
his revisions of earlier published or unpublished work, which in many poems, 
besides being technical improvements, indicate an actual return of the inspiration 
which first caused the composition of the poem. 


But all this, diverging from my theme, tends to be a vindication of Words- 
worth, who needs no vindication, especially in a centenary celebration. | 
see him, rather, as a figure of a vast integrity, whose movements between 
opposites of social, political and even moral points of view are those of a 
man whose vision is fixed upon a certain perspective and horizon, that of 
poetic truth. He sacrificed himself and everybody else for this, and we 
know from the records in Dorothy’s Journals what agonies of mental and 
emotional effort he experienced not only during his periods of inspired 
composition, but in private life too, hour by hour, day and night, always 
in a self-generated atmosphere of intense consciousness, trying to relate the 
many to the One, and to grasp the significance and relationships latent in 
every small event and mood of life in nature and in the mind of man. Here 
was the dreadful solitude, the Spinozan singleness, imposed upon him in 
boyhood, and never lost. A description of him recorded in the biography 
of the Civil Service poet Henry Taylor, shows Wordsworth at the age of 
seventy-one. 


The emotions, I may say the throes and agonies of emotion, he underwent, were 
such as an old man could not have endured without suffering in health, had he not 
been a very strong old man. But he was like nobody else, old or young. He 
would pass the night, or most part of it, in struggles and storms, to the moment 
of coming down to breakfast ; and then, if strangers were present, be as easy and 
delightful in conversation as if nothing were the matter. 


Here is no sign of fatty degeneration of the mind and spirit, nor of the 
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slackening monitorship of the poetic genius. A visitor from America at 
that time leaves a vivid portrait of him. 


The sense of Wordsworth’s intellectual greatness had been with me during the 
whole interview. I may speak, too, of the strong perception of his moral elevation 
which I had at the same time. He seemed to me a man living in the presence of 
God by habitual recollection. A strange feeling almost of awe had impressed me 
while I was thus with him. 


That picture, surely, places him with Dante and Milton. We have to recall 
also that fully half his life had been shadowed with the threat of blindness, 
and that for this reason he had to become intermittent both in his reading 
and his composition and writing. Miss Batho quotes a passage from The 
Excursion, written as early as 1814, in which the Miltonic fear is voiced : 
“* Ah, if the time must come, in which my feet 

No more shall stray where Meditation leads, 

By flowing stream, through wood or craggy wild, 

Loved haunts like these ; the unimprisoned Mind 

May yet have scope to range among her own, 

Her thoughts, her images, her me desires. 

If the dear faculty of sight should fail, 

Still, it may be allowed me to remember 

What visionary powers of eye and soul 

In youth were mine.” 


The conception that Wordsworth was a turncoat, that his later life was 
pillowed in comforts, that he sank into a pontifical complacency, especially 
towards the poets of a younger generation, is one that can be wholly 
questioned, if the critic thinks it worth while. 

But I do not. I see his life and work as a unity that contains all the 
contradictions of small conduct and passing gesture with which he reacted 
to day by day events. Like Dante, he had a faculty for morose manners, 
for violent and harsh outbreaks against adversaries, for arrogance capable 
of making regal and even divine claims for himself in relation to the unini- 
tiated ; but through all this there is the manifest of that power which kept 
the unity intact. It is difficult to know what to call it, for to say that it is 
the poetic faculty is to use a phrase too cheaply bestowed elsewhere. It is 
indeed a sign of kingship, within the realm of art, with the claimant justified 
in his demands, extravagant and even absurd though they may seem to the 
sceptic and the fool. Nor is it a matter of romanticism, as the historian of 
esthetics might say ; nor of a pathological condition of mind, as the alienist 
would diagnose. It is a matter of fact, of the fact of spiritual power being 
lodged in one individual personality in such abundance that his influence 
upon succeeding generations of mankind becomes a historical reality, to be 
seen as something tangible, as for example, the impingement on society of 
the Christian idea, or the type-seeking vision of Plato, or the genius for 
synthesis evinced by Spinoza and Einstein. Dante had this authority, and 
with it he embodied the whole culture of the Middle Ages, showing their 
roots in the golden soil of Greece and Rome. Chaucer and Shakespeare 
respectively sunfned up their worlds, leaving their poetry to reign there. 
Wordsworth’s world was a paradoxical one. It was both subjective and 
universal. He moved, and found his authority after enormous struggles, 
ina world of solitude, of his own making. But we recognise it as our world 
too, and see it as the modern world in which symbols and actualities have 
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somehow to be welded into one, with the artist and the scientist co-operating 
in an exposition of events and circumstances, so that the human family can 
live amongst them in harmony, the ancient dualism destroyed at last. 

How prophetic of the climate of thought of our own time was Words- 
worth when he wrote in his Prefaces to the Lyrical Ballads : 


The knowledge both of the Poet and the Man of Science is pleasure ; but the 
knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part of our existence, our natural 
and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a personal and individual acquisition, 
slow to come to us, and by no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with 
our fellow-beings. The Man of Science seeks truth as a remote and unknown 
benefactor ; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude; the Poet, singing a song 
in which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our 
visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
es it is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all 

cience. 


That vivid synthesis of the functions of art and science, and their approach 
to the traffic and endurances of human and universal life, all “‘ whirling round 
with rocks, and stones and trees,” was made at the end of the eighteenth 
century, on the eve of the cleavage which was to divide science and its 
servants from the humanities, with such appalling results as we have seen; 
science fallen into mechanical and irresponsible ways; art isolated and 
decadent, or thrown into feverish revolution against an environment that 
has grown both complacent and materialistic. 

Into the abysm of this cleavage, religion, and the saving humilities with 
which it is graced, has fallen, its symbols condemned, and their universality 
denied. ‘The medicine for all this chaos and disaster is implied in Words- 
worth’s vision of the singleness of science and art, and the authority of the 
poet as a legislator equipped with that power which shall bring about, and 
maintain, that fusion of objective and subjective, of conscious and uncon- 
scious, in the white-heat of the furnaces of the imagination. In the same 
Preface, Wordsworth writes of the Poet being a man “‘ who, being possessed 
of more than usual organic sensibility, has also thought long and deeply.” 
There again we see the conception of art and science as two parallel and 
simultaneous functions within a single human consciousness. They should 
be similarly fused in the consciousness of society, so that the poet, the 
politician, the chemist and the priest together form a Cabinet that governs 
the crafts, the machines and the appetites of the human race ; policing the 
animal, proclaiming the divine. 

Every poet who by his dignity and power reminds us of that ideal legis- 
lature ; the Dante, the Milton, the Wordsworth, the Goethe ; such a poet 
is to-day of especial value as a bastion of civilisation, against the tide of 
barbarism and atavistic tribalism, implicit in State-worship and Totalitarian 
materialism. And can we say with justice that Wordsworth is of that 
stature, a great and universal poet who fulfils his own definition? The 
affirmative answer is in his work ; not only in the famous lyrics and exalted 
passages, but in the work as a whole, because that whdle is a complete 
transcription of a contained life, in all its aspects and periods, into terms of 
pure poetry. Fully to appreciate it, we have to surrender ourselves to its 
langueurs as well as to its exultations, taking into our natures its general 
climate and accepting its variations of weather. Some of the verse is almost 
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banal ; but even so, it is always Wordsworth, and part of the whole poet. The 
simplicity can at times be mere obstinacy, and the oblation before the Mystery 
can sometimes appear stiffly hieratic. But the authority remains ; and the 
love of this superb poet remains, so that in the end, if we know enough 
about the inner nature of poetry as an element of the human mind, we assent 
with enthusiasm and reverence to the words written in a letter by the young 
contemporary John Keats. 


I will return to Wordsworth—whether or no he has an extended vision or a 
circumscribed grandeur—whether he is an eagle in his nest or on the wing. We 
see not the balance of good and evil—we are in a mist—we are now in that state— 
we feel the ‘‘ burden of the Mystery.” To this point was Wordsworth come, 
as far as I can conceive, when he wrote Tintern Abbey, and it seems to me that his 
genius is explorative of those dark passages. Now if we live, and go on thinking, 
we too shall explore them. He is a genius and superior to us, in so far as he can, 
more than we, make discoveries and shed a light in them. Here I must think 
Wordsworth is deeper than Milton, though I think it has depended more upon 
the general and gregarious advance of intellect, than individual greatness of mind. 


I recollect, too, that my old friend, the poet W. H. Davies, a shrewd yet 
naive soul (and all direct vision is naive), once said to me: 

When I want to find out if people rea/l/y know what poetry is, 1 ask them if they 
have read The Pre/ude. And then I know! 
There we have two tributes, one from a master who would have been of 


equal stature; the other from a later and humbler singer. Between the 
two extremes, poets of all kinds continue to praise Wordsworth, and to love 


him not only for what he achieved, but as a vindicator of their function and 
authority in the build-up of human society. I need only to emphasise both 
aspects of the poet to-day, a hundred years after his physical death. His 


vast estate remains. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 


GOUDHURST 
KENT 
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HOW THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MAKES CONVERTS 
B 
PROFESSOR ny L. STEWART 


Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


When people ask me, or indeed anybody else, “‘ Why did you join the Church 
of Rome ?” the first essential answer, if it is partly an elliptical answer, is “To 
get rid of my sins.” For there is no other religious system that does rea//y profess 
to get rid of people’s sins. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


When suave Politeness, temp’ring bigot zeal, 
Corrected I believe to One does feel. 


RONALD KNOX, On Foundations. 


Protestantism is the democracy of religion. Not the Bible, but belief in the 
inspiration of the individual, is the religion of Protestants. 
DEAN INGE. 


A QUESTION often asked in Protestant circles is—What has led so many 
intellectual men of late to seek admission into the Church of Rome? G. K. 
Chesterton, for example? J. S. Phillimore? R.H. Benson? Monsignor 
Ronald Knox? Mr Compton Mackenzie ? 

This article is an effort at an answer to that question, and the reader 
should be apprised at once that it is the effort of one who is himself a detet- 
mined Protestant, with no tendency whatever to yield to those forces whose 
strength he thinks he can discern operating upon others. The Protestant 
weaknesses or faults which he sees now facilitating Roman Catholic pro- 
pagandism are, in his view, mere corruption of the inheritance from the 
Reformers : corruption which, in this impatient, restless period of the world 
has gone far, and which it is a duty to point out with unsparing candour. 
That it is a distress to numerous Protestants may be seen from the various 
new “ Movements ” fascinating so many in whom, however strangely, the 
true spirit of the Reformation lives—Fundamentalist, Existentialist, Bar- 
thian, even the so-called “ Oxford Group.” That others, in like distress, 
mistaking accident for essence in the Church of their upbringing, have been 
so repelled as to seek refuge in the Church of Rome, presents no such puzzle 
to the writer of this article as to many of his Protestant friends, and in the 
following pages he will give reasons for this. The reader is asked to keep 
also in mind that the article is limited strictly to the purpose above defined. 
With the utmost readiness the writer would, at another time, set forth the 
reasons why he personally would never become what The Tabjet calls a 
“ convert.” 
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So much (with apologies for obtruding personal detail) it seemed neces- 
sary to insert by way of introduction, lest the sequel be misunderstood or 
misconstrued. Quite probably the picture drawn in these pages may be 
exaggerated, in the effort at all costs to be clear. But from personal con- 
tacts, letters, autobiographic disclosures, this is the process of thought 
about contemporary Church life which has seemed to the writer to be lead- 
ing not a few “ Rome-wards.” 

It will be set forth as an argument by a supposed seceder from 
Protestantism. 

I 


The two great contrasted sections of Christendom agree in certain funda- 
mental doctrines. They alike profess belief in a “ revelation”; that is, 
in the self-disclosure of God “‘ when the fullness of the time was come,” 
through Jesus Christ, who was not just another notable human thinker and 
teacher (like Socrates or the Buddha) but “‘ God manifest in the Flesh,” to 
make atonement for mankind and to found a Society that should trust his 
saving work “ till he come.” Roman and Protestant Creeds and Confessions 


testify alike to this tremendous event, incomparable if it indeed took place 
with any other in the history of the world. 

But though similar, actually often indistinguishable, in formal statement, 
these convictions seem very differently applied. For the Roman Catholic 
“the Faith,” and all that he takes (rightly or wrongly) to be implied in it, 
must constantly separate his policies and his purposes from those of the man 
who either rejects it or ignores it. The Protestant, on the other hand, quot- 


ing such mottoes as “ Business is Business” or “ Keep Religion out of 
Politics,” often seems to recommend neglect in action of what he has 
accepted in theory. Toa Roman Catholic there is nothing unusual or objec- 
tionable in a solemn warning from the altar against concurrence in some 
specified design of the Government. He indeed expects continued “ wit- 
ness of the Church ” by which, in the Church’s name “ the faithful ” will 
still be summoned, from time to time, to oppose political leaders when not 
merely secular but Secularist. But of any such summons, “ in the Church’s 
name,” a Protestant is likely to be suspicious, or even resentful. A minister 
of the Protestant faith is sure to be rebuked, and may easily be threatened 
with loss of income, if he applies Christian principles in this disturbing 
way to current practice. The contrast is clearly suggested in the reproach 
of “ priestcraft”? which he must expect. He will get letters such as those 
recorded in that painful but penetrating book, The Ausobiography of Mark 
Rutherford. To the Roman Catholic it thus seemed the very spirit of Pro- 
testantism that spoke on the lips of Lord Melbourne when he said Chris- 
tianity should be warmly commended, but not allowed to interfere with a 
man’s private life. 

It is surely not hard to understand how a J. S. Phillimore or a Compton 
Mackenzie, reflecting on this, may grow very impatient with what Morley 
called “the Protestant dilution,” and may demand “one thing or the 
other.” He is tempted to think that Bossuet, in his Variations des Eglises 
Protestantes, was right after all, and that the sixteenth-century breach with 
Rome was the work of religious anarchists. The revolt against kings, and 
assertion of “ the will of the people,” becoming openly impious by limiting 
even the Most High to the functions of “a constitutional monarch” | 
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Such an observer will not fail to note how it is only a Protestant of excep. 
tional moral courage who will declare about some practice or institution 
of the present that he opposes it on “ Christian” grounds, without an 
accompanying effort to show that economic or patriotic or humane con- 
siderations would be against it even though Christianity had never appeared 
on earth. Under the plea of Toleration, those formally acknowledging 
the Christian account of Providence and Destiny as set forth in Anglican or 
Methodist standards will often vote for a declared—even a militant— 
agnostic or atheist to represent them in Parliament, where he is quite sure 
to judge of policy in complete disregard of what they profess to think vital, 
“* How can you do it ?”’ a Roman Catholic neighbour asks, and is put of 
with reference to the need of being “ broadminded ”’! ‘Survivors of the 
Victorian Age note a change here, but there is no change in the forms of 
Protestantism. What such an observer as G. K. Chesterton infers is that 
when it has come to mean so little, the routine token of respect paid occa- 
sionally (always at Christmas and Easter) might as well disappear with the 
rest. He tells with zest the story of a visitor to New York asking why the 
streets were so empty on a Sunday morning, and the answer from a New 
Yorker: ‘‘ The Catholics are at Mass, the Jews are in Florida, the negroes 
are on Coney Island, and the Protestants are in bed.” These people, the 
observer argues, simply cannot be in earnest with what they profess in their 
Creeds and in the symbolism of their occasional religious acts. Being 
himself in earnest on the matter, he turns for refuge to an institution which 
at least, by universal acknowledgment, means what it declares. 


Il 


Another shock to such an observer is in the tone of so much in Protestant 
services now prevalent. 

Over forty years ago Pope Pius X anathematised what he called 
“ Modernism,” in his encyclical Pascendi Gregis. He had in mind a develop- 
ment by no means limited to heretics of his own Church, and in the course 
of half a century it has spread through the Protestant Churches on a scale 
which causes much disquiet. Explain it as you will, by an accommodation 
of phrase such as Mr L. B. Pearson might devise to “‘ break a deadlock” 
at Lake Success, there will be some who remain troubled, and the reason 
seems plain. It troubles them to hear the Creed repeated in Church by a 
minister whose voice does not falter at the words “ born of the Virgin 
Mary,” or “the third day he rose again from the dead,” or “ I believe in the 
resurrection of the body,” although he may be well known as a contributor 
of articles to theological reviews denying one or all of these doctrines. 
There is no compulsion to include the Apostles’ Creed in the ritual, at least 
of non-Anglican Protestant Churches. Why, then, should such a Modernist 
minister say it? One recalls the Rev. Ernest Pontifex in Butler’s Way of 
All Flesh, who was bound by Anglican liturgical rules, and who wanted to 
exclaim “‘O Lord, I don’t believe a word of it,” but for a time repeated 
faithfully what was prescribed. Or the young divine in Kingsley’s novel, 
who said he would acquiesce only in such pious falsehoods as were so widely 
spread that they could not be stopped “ without calling in the whole circula- 
tion ”’—of the religious currency. Misgivings created in the minds of 
Protestant laymen by such practice are readily intelligible. 
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They are intensified by the layman’s observation of Protestant preaching, 
so different from what it used to be. Look at “ the Church page ” in the 
Saturday evening newspapers of any large city, with intimations for the next 
day. Notoriously the Roman Catholic Church has by far the most effective 
religious influence in cities as far apart and as different as Boston and San 
Francisco. The advertisements of the week-end press suggest to anyone 
who studies them over a considerable period that the cause of this is neither 
obscure nor discreditable to the local Roman priesthood. One would 

ther from not a few of those notices that what to say in the next sermon 
isa hard choice for many a Protestant preacher, and that his difficulty is not 
with essentials of the Faith (which heirs of the Reformed tradition used to 
find it impossible to exhaust) but with the choice of a startling novelty 
in the week’s news—suggested by a newspaper headline on industry or 
crime or fashion. The sermon, though still formally associated with some 
passage of Holy Scripture, may contain anything: having complied with 
old usage by announcing a “ text,” the preacher seems often to think no 
more about it, and to deal with whatever he chooses, while the bulk of the 
congregation may well have forgotten completely what the “ text ” was. 

There are no Saturday night advertisements of addresses from a Roman 
Catholic altar. The Office of the Mass is not rendered more agreeable by 
accompaniments meant to entertain. Nor is there perpetual debate in the 
sermon, devoted by the spiritual director to disclosing the uncertainties of 
his own mind. 


Il 


Our supposed observer may well note a change of the same sort in the 
tone and method of Colleges preparing young men for the Protestant 
ministry. At least in Canada and the United States : of British theological 
colleges the writer has no recent information and hence says nothing, but of 
a drift on the side of the Atlantic where he lives his knowledge is only too 
full, and the utility of the spectacle for Roman Catholic propagandists is 
obvious. 

It was the tradition of the Reformers that those whose lifelong concern 
would be expounding and enforcing the Bible should be trained with the 
utmost care in its history and criticism. On the study of those Divine 
Oracles diligence must be unremitting. The requirement of Greek and 
Hebrew, now so commonly discounted, had this justification. Not that the 
average minister should be an erudite Hebraist or Hellenist, but that he 
must show such competence to refer to the sacred text in its original lan- 
guages as would at least enable him to appreciate progressive biblical scholar- 
ship. It was likewise assumed that those records of the developing Faith 
known as Church History should be scanned with the utmost interest as a 
guide (by faults revealed as much as by merits exemplified in the Church of 
the past) to the essentials—as apart from accidents—of the Christian 
Message. But notoriously in many theological schools of Canada and the 
United States these enterprises of sacred learning are now lightly esteemed. 
They have been “‘ modernised” away. Everyone knows that scholars 
outside all Churches, working upon the Old and New Testaments as a 
problem in literary evolution, have discovered a great deal within the last 
few generations to cast a flood of new light on the sacred text. But how 
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much concern is there to make Protestant theological students acquainte; 
with it ? 

The conclusion at once suggests itself that not as theologians but a; 
“ sociologists” are these young men being trained. More and mor 
plainly the instructors to train them were chosen with such intent. Not, 
scholar so much as an “ organiser” is sought for a professorship or , 
ptincipalship. He cannot teach what he never knew, and it is surely fair to 
conclude that the maintenance of traditional studies under those obviously 
unfit to direct them implies profound disbelief in their importance. A; 
George Eliot would have said, “like a ceremony gone through to keep up 
a Charter ”’ | 


IV 


An institution historically akin to the Church presents now an analogou; 
problem, and—for Canada at least—the suggestion of a source of strength 
in the Roman Church when there is collapse elsewhere. 

Universities are overflowing in numbers and ostentatious in new build. 
ings, but they are a sorrow to all who have valued the purpose these insti- 
tutions are forsaking. How long their prestige will continue as they live 
on the unexhausted capital of a very different educational Age in the country 
in which this article is written, is questionable. They may well lose both 
the type of student and the type of professor by whom their real work was 
achieved in the past, while thronged with those of a very different type. 
This decay is proceeding visibly and fast. The academic currency, like the 
pound sterling, is being devalued, for promotion of sales, as one heats on 
every side from genuine university teachers upon whom the “‘ democratic” 
mania of the hour has thrust pupils incapable of higher study. It is to be 
feared that this change is not unknown in Britain. No one can mistake the 
sombre note in numerous recent books by real scholars such as Sir Walter 
Moberly and Sir Richard Livingstone, however they may try—like publicists 
for the United Nations—to make the best of their story by straining every- 
where “ the benefit of the doubt.” Do the organisers of a curriculum of 
such childish and useless simplicity that hardly anyone can fail to “ get a 
degree ” ever pause to think of a Gresham’s Law for the academic coinage? 
If they are thus ready for inflation on whatever scale is needed to fill lecture- 
rooms and draw endowment from the illiterate rich, how can they believe in 
university ideals at all ? 

As these lines are being written, news comes in a letter from a learned 
friend in New Brunswick, that two more institutions “‘ with full degree- 
granting powers ” have been chartered in that Province. This brings up 
to fourteen the number for Canada’s three Maritime Provinces, with popul:- 
tion of not very far above a million, while Scotland—the letter adds—with 
five million people remains as it has been for centuries, served by only 
four. But the drift would be still faster and worse were it not in a measure 
stemmed by resistance of French-Canadian universities, under Roman 
Catholic control, to the grosser forms of popular appeal urged by strategists 
at a Universities Conference. “‘ For Laval or the University of Montreal 
such an innovation would be impossible ”—so speaks an abbé or a mon- 
signor, in defence of good learning against the lure of academic company- 
promotion, and the innovators begin to feel ashamed. Is it the same motive 
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| that in the life of the Church warns against a like impulse—propser vitam 


vivendi perdere causas ? 

The answer, then, here offered to the question why so many highly 
intellectual and manifestly sincere Protestants have of late years joined the 
Church of Rome may be briefly summarised. 

At least part of the reason lies in the development, somewhat suddenly 
conspicuous, of Protestantism in many places into a mere social organisa- 
tion, a Service Club with purposes partly humane and partly recreational, 
while the Faith still formally avowed in its Creed loses all vital meaning— 
eviscerated once again by what Gibbon called “the sober discretion” of 
the English Church two centuries ago. The devotional habits of the past 
in the Reformed Churches are seen to be disappearing. On Chillingworth’s 
declaration that “‘ the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of Protes- 
tants” a disturbing comment rises to one’s lips as it is observed how interest 
in the Bible has receded, how less and less attention is given by Protestant 
preachers to its exposition, how the intense efforts of the past to ensure 
competence in its study as training for the ministry have given place to 
“sociological” or “psychiatric”? technique whose religious element 
becomes ever more elusive, lost in devices of congregational management 
known as “‘ Pastoral Theology.” Increasingly, too, the significance (once 
judged overwhelming) of religious principles in citizenship has been dis- 
missed—like “‘ old-fashioned Puritan ” concern for “‘ keeping the Sabbath ” 
or teaching children a “ catechism of doctrine.” To aggressive unbelievers 
is quite readily committed by Protestant voters the care of vital public 
interests, and for the Communist systems of Eastern Europe, despite their 
declared purpose of stamping out religion where it makes any difference to 
conduct, there is an unmistakable volume of “ Liberal Protestant” sympathy. 

An uneasy Protestant, exemplifying in his own person that tenacity of 
religious attachment which all the “ philosophies of religion” set out to 
explain, notes that one Church has changed in none of the foregoing respects. 
With Communist atheism the Church of Rome will entertain no manner 
of compromise, or attempt to explain it away. All other differences for 
that Church fade into insignificance when confronted with this difference 
between Light and Darkness. Such reinterpreting of the Faith as will 
make it formally acceptable to the present rulers at the Kremlin is to the 
Roman Catholic just unspeakable blasphemy. His children he will not 
leave to either sociologists or psychiatrists: he insists that they shall be 
taught religion, and when he is about to cast his vote into the ballot box, 
he judges it by no means irrelevant to keep in mind what his priest said at 
the altar about candidates hostile to the precious values of the Church. 

The attraction of all this, to a mind worried and anxious, as the writer 
has known many minds still in formal membership of a Protestant Church, 
is plain enough. Such a troubled soul comes gradually to feel less and less 
deterred by the “ incredibilities”’ which his reception into the Roman 
Church will require him to accept. There were mysteries, too, in the 
orthodox Creed of the Church he is forsaking—in its Trinitarianism, and 
its miracles of the Apostolic Age, and its general “ bibliolatry.”” What 
chiefly now repells him is the idea of having to trust all to his own so limited 
mental powers, with no “ Authority,” to guide him : that terrifying respon- 
sibility, by the light of his so inadequate reasoning, for the account of the 
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Eternal Values on which he has to depend. It is by “ faith” that he feel; 
he must live: this indeed is taught—in words—by the Protestant Church 
he is leaving, just as much as by the Roman Catholic he is tempted to enter, 
The difference he thinks he sees is that the latter, but not the former, mean; 
it in real earnest. One cannot doubt the genuineness of the relief, the joy 
after pain long drawn out, the sense of having at last made the port in, 
ship so often almost wrecked or submerged, that the “ converts ” always 
profess. “I had by now,” writes Monsignor Knox of his Anglican days, 
““ become so tired with my buffeting against the waves of difficulty that | 
hardly knew whether I believed in anything ; whether I must not embrace 
my second alternative, and give up asserting supernatural religion alto- 
gether”: then of his change—“ I have been overwhelmed with the feeling 
of liberty, the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” And so say most of the 
“converts,” in language that the Protestant reader commonly declares 
himself unable to understand, though he admits no such difficulty in under. 
standing what the Buddhist means by his composed resignation, or the 
Muslim by the joy of his prayers with his face turned towards Mecca. This 
article is a plea for inclusion of Roman Catholicism in the sympathetic studies 
of the expert on Comparative Religion. ‘ 

For one to whom, as to the present writer, the “ escape ” which these 
fugitives so value seems escape from the Truth, and their shining land (as 
Hardy’s poem puts it) is “a mirage mist,” what is the inference from the 
above psychological analysis ? Surely that what he believes “ the Truth” 
has suffered in its recent presentation, that the “‘ modernising ” has been too 
often conducted by those so intent on repair of a casket as to have defaced 


with their tools the jewel within. 


* * * * 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, to which the writer of this article 
belongs, has endured—especially in very recent years—much flippant 
reproach from those who conceive leadership of “‘ the modern Church” 
(which they set in curiously exultant contrast with the “ ancient ”’) less in 
terms of theology, philosophy, history, than in terms of advertising, enter- 
tainment, company promotion. Their favourite metaphor is from sales- 
manship ; they speak of “ selling the Church,” a phrase which to Canadian 
Presbyterians has the same impious ring as to Roman Catholics. They talk 
incessantly about conciliating youth, because on those now very young 
the Church of the future must depend, until one wonders whether it is the 
campaign language of an insurance company about the special importance 
of those who may be expected to pay premiums longest. But, for modernis- 
ing after this manner, those who can least be quoted as setting the example 
are the Reformers. One thinks of Calvin working at his Institutes of the 
Christian Religion; of Luther producing the translation of the Bible which 
set the literary standard for German as truly as Dante’s Commedia for Italian ; 
of Knox’s First Book of Discipline, enough in itself to earn for him the epi- 
taph “he never feared the face of man.” Not compromisers or tacticians, 
but men with single eye to truth as they could find it, and well aware that 
truth would often be unpopular! The great humorists, whether asso- 
ciated with or detached from the religious movement they observed, have 
many a suggestive comment upon this scene. One recalls Bacon’s guess 
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that serving God by devices of pious deceit was the offence meant in 
Leviticus x. 1, by “‘ offering strange fire upon the altar”? ; or Montaigne’s 
sarcastic gesture to those who on religious matters were immune from his 
“importunities of the mind”; or Anatole France’s picture of the Cardinal 
for whom the Vow of Evangelical Poverty involved in its intellectual 
reference no serious hardship. 

Few Roman Catholic writers would reciprocate the sympathy expressed 
in the foregoing pages for a branch of Christendom so remote from that 
to which the author belongs. But he has been encouraged to find that, 
though few, they are wholehearted and influential. And though there 
were none, the consciousness of this ought not, surely, to deter such candid 
avowal of the truth. There is profound wisdom in the words of Schleier- 
macher—‘ For my part, I learn in all quietness to feel myself one with many 
who think themselves very far from me. Herein is a source of peculiar and 
life-giving power.” 

H. L. STEWART 
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MINISTERS OF TO-MORROW 
THEIR DUTIES AND TRAINING 
By 
PROFESSOR THE REV. HORTON DAVIES 


M.A., B.D. (Edin.), D. PHIL. (Oxon.) 


Head of the Department of Divinity in Rhodes University College at Grahamstown, South Africa. Author 
of The Worship of the English Puritans 


THERE is no vocation more misunderstood than that of the Christian 
ministry. Sidney Smith, himself a cleric, said there are three sexes: men, 
women and clergymen. A favourite figure of fun in the music-halls is the 
pale, embarrassed, simpering curate. One of our most popular ballads 
selects a parson as the perfect example of a time-server, the Vicar of Bray, 
who changed his political convictions with every change of government. 
Yet there is another tradition, equally well authenticated, from Geoffrey 
Chaucer to Alan Paton (including Goldsmith, Crabbe and Praed), which 
presents the minister as a servant of God and man, sincere, modest, sacrificial 
and beloved. Indeed, there are, as in every profession, good and mediocre 
men in the Christian ministry. In view of the highness of the calling, the 
wonder is that so many are outstanding. 

What impels the choice of the ministry as a vocation in life ? Many con- 
siderations play their part, both divine and human. There is usually a divine 
dissatisfaction burning in a man’s bones and a deep humanitarianism. For 
the minister is something of a prophet and a social-worker combined. Like 
the prophet he sees men flagrantly disregarding God’s plan to achieve com- 
munity in Christ and sees everywhere an internecine civil war: the indivi- 
dual divided within himself, class fighting class, race dominating race, and 
the Apocalypse of the Atomic Bomb as the frightening symbol of man’s 
self-destruction. Like the social-worker he wishes to rehabilitate men and 
women, to care for them, not as ecclesiastical scalps but as children of God 
who have a right to a life of dignity and freedom in the family of God. 
Other motives, of course, play their part. He may have a sonorous voice 
which his friends say will sound well in the pulpit. He may picture himself 
as a leader of men. But the motive force of his sense of calling is a desire to 
remould society after the plan of God and a deep compassion for all sorts 
and conditions of men. An insight into the claims of the ministry may be 
given in the words of Dick Sheppard, the most famous parson of the present 
century, whose Church of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields was known as “ the 
parish Church of the British Empire.” These were his ideals for St Martin’s: 


I stood on the West steps and saw what this church would be to the life of the 
people. There passed me into its warm inside hundreds and hundreds of all sorts 
of people, going up to the temple of their Lord, with all their difficulties, trials and 
sorrows. I saw it full of people, dropping in at all hours of the day or night. It 
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was never dark, it was lighted all night and all day and often tired bits of humanity 
swept in. 


The ministry is a challenging and glorious career, but it has nothing to 
offer the man who wants good pay, regular hours, comfortable superannua- 
tion, and a soft job. No group of university-trained professional men gets 
smaller salaries (“‘ wages ” would be a better name for their pittance). A 

arson is never off-duty. He is expected to hide his own cares and sorrows 


| as he takes the burdens of others upon his over-loaded back. Often, when 
he is worn out in service, he cannot retire because he has been unable to 


save anything from his salary. Yet there is no more satisfying career than 
the ministry because as our Lord said “ He that loseth his life for my sake 
and the Gospel’s, shall find it.” Others may demand their 10 per cent., 
but the servant of God is privileged, like his Master, to go on giving. 

What are the prospects for the ministry of the future? Difficult un- 
doubtedly, but therefore full of opportunity. It has been suggested by 
Dr Reinhold Niebuhr that the modern equivalent of the Tower of Babel is 
the Empire State Building in New York.1 Our civilisation has become 
desperately materialist, and in this situation the minister is like a commercial 
traveller who sells spiritual good that nobody wants to buy. And yet I 
believe that it is only in man’s superficial moments that he wants gold ; 
in times of crisis it is God that he seeks, even if it is the ““ Unknown God.” 
Only in crisis are the fundamental questions asked: what is the meaning 
of this universe and this life? Is death a tunnel or merely a terminus ? 
It looks as though our civilisation is heading for crisis. That is only another 
way of saying that it is heading for God: for man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. “ Out of the depths I cry to Thee ” will be the cry of modern 
man as well as of the Psalmist. Until that crisis comes, and man feels the 
temporal scaffold of this life tottering beneath him, the work of the ministry 
will be hard, desperately hard. The minister will have to concentrate on 
those rare occasions in the life of the ordinary man when the crust of 
indifference is pierced: when he is married and idealism for once is 
dominant, or when his first child is born, or when bereavement comes to 
the home. In those moments the defences are down and God’s word may 
find an entrance to the soul. But a minister cannot spend his life waiting 
for these infrequent moments. Is there nothing else that he can do ? 

I want to suggest that the ministers of to-morrow will be distinguished 
by four characteristics. Fundamentally, their task will be the same as that 
of their predecessors, “‘ not to coddle the saints, but to catch the sinners.” 
But their methods and emphases will be radically different. In the first 
place, the minister of to-morrow will be a ¢eacher. In the past great emphasis 
was laid on the necessity for conversion : in the future I believe the emphasis 
will be laid on edification—steady building up in the faith. Hence, ministers 
will cease to be evangelical alarm-clocks, always striking for decisions. The 
older approach was based on the view that there was only one avenue for 
entry into the kingdom of God: a sudden and stupendous conversion, a 
gigantic leap from the dark of the past into the blazing light of the present. 
A moment ago the sky of the soul was dark, as when the moon is suffocated 


1 One might follow up the suggestion by remarking that here in South Africa the Union has 
reverted in these days to the worship of the Golden Calf, even if it has an incongruous chain of 
diamonds about its neck. 
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in cloud, then comes the riving lightning-flash of conversion. Some sou; 
—the great “twice-born ”—undoubtedly came to God in this dramatic 
way. Such were St Paul, St Augustine, Martin Luther, John Calvin, and 
John Wesley. But for thousands of others, the “ once-born,” the path 
has been from dawn to noon-day, a gradual illumination in the truth, | 
believe profoundly that ministers of to-morrow will build up their congregs. 
tions by sound doctrine, not by emotional fireworks. They will not frighten 
men into the kingdom ; they will attract them to the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. 

In this teaching ministry their task will be two-fold : defence and exposi- 
tion of the faith. The man of God will have to defend the Christian faith 
from the attacks of its adversaries. Like the Christians of the catacombs, the 
Christians of to-day must not only outlive, but also out-think their oppo- 
nents, whether they be Communists, psychological behavourists, scientific 
materialists, or even the upholders of strange new sects that are dangerous 
dilutions of the historic Christian faith. The best defence is attack and the 
strategists of the Church must again become militant, fighting for the mind 
of men, that they may bring them into the captivity of Christ. 

Social justice and interracial brotherhood were both the by-products of 
Christianity, though the Marxist and the Muhammadan got the credit. 
If the Churches practise these principles they will have robbed the enemy of 
his sharpest weapons. 

Furthermore, with the increasing spread of University and secondary 
education, we find a second argument for a teaching ministry. The old 
confident dogmatism will have to go, and in its place a reasoned and virile 
faith will come. The doctrines of the Christian faith will be expounded as 
a coherent whole, as a system of Theology. 

This will inevitably involve a new emphasis in the training of ministers. 
The two theological subjects on which they will concentrate are Apologetics 
(the defence of the Christian faith from contemporary attacks) and Biblical 
and Systematic Theology (the exposition of the Christian Revelation). 
These ministers of to-morrow must be able to expound the meaning of the 
mighty acts of God with clarity and conviction. They must see the love of 
God not as an intermittent flash in the darkness of sin, like the fitful gleams 
of a lighthouse, but as an eternal purpose slowly and steadily unfolded 
under the Old and New Covenants, coming to its blinding climax in the 
Incarnation, the calling, the temptations, the teaching, the healing, the 
dying, the rising again of the glorious Son of God. Every event in that 
series must be entered into and its profound spiritual meaning for man 
extracted. Theology is literally—the Voice of God, breaking into the 
dereliction of the world. Above the wailing violins of human sadness, the 
golden trumpets of Revelation and Resurrection must sound. The ministers 
of to-morrow will take the sage advice of Goethe to a younger preacher: 
“ Give us certainties, young man, we have doubts enough of our own.” 
But these certainties must be God’s Revelation, confirmed in the experience 
of his Church, and verified in the life of the minister. The minister who con- 
centrates on teaching will bid farewell, a fond farewell, to resounding 
rhetoric, to texts that are mere pretexts, to sermons that console without 
challenging. Instead he will teach men and women the high privileges and 
deep responsibilities of Church membership and the indomitable courage 
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of Christianity on the offensive ; he will invite to a Church militant, not 
somnolent. 

In the second place, the men of to-morrow will exercise a missionary 
ministry. As Dr Brunner has said, ‘ A Church exists by mission as a fire 
exists by burning.” The supreme task of the ministry of Christ was reconci- 
liation. It remains the supreme objective of his servants. Now if ministers 
of the future Church are to be free to concentrate on this ministry, three 
conditions will have to be fulfilled. First, their congregations will have to 
liberate them from a great deal of the routine visitation and organisation 
that now fills their diaries. They must not be monopolised by the saints, 
so that they cannot go to the sinners. Secondly, if they are to preach and 
practise reconciliation in this dangerously divided world they must take to 
heart the strange beatitude of the Crucified: “‘ Blessed are you when men 
denounce you ” (Moffatt’s rendering). If Christian ministers are going to 
build a transracial fellowship where there is to be neither Boer nor Briton 
nor Bantu, but all are one in Christ Jesus, they have to prepare for a struggle 
to the death against pride and inflamed prejudice. And that struggle will 
be waged sometimes within the very family of the Church itself. Their 
attitude to the colour-question will have to be colour-blindness ! This will 
be pre-eminently a ministry of courage, a ministry in which men will take 
their gibbets on their backs to follow Christ. But isn’t this precisely the 
ministry to attract our finest young men like a magnet ? Is it not the man- 
date of the Master to make the kingdoms of this world the kingdoms of our 
God and of His Christ ? Thirdly, the Churches themselves must cease to 
be the preserves of the respectable and the conventional. By their prig- 
gishness they are denying the fundamental Christian teaching on forgiveness. 
If our Lord could welcome a converted prostitute, Magdalene of the Seven 
Devils, into his company, so must the Church offer a welcome to all the 
waifs and strays of our humanity. Compassion must disintegrate con- 
formity. When the late H. A. L. Fisher visited the city of Boston, in the 
course of his duties as British Minister of Education, as he approached the 
famous library there was a negro on duty at the door. Fisher asked whether 
strangers were allowed in the building, and received the smiling reply : 
“ Sir, there are no strangers in this country.” I want to see Churches where 
there are no strangers, where the divisions of the world are left—where 
they ought to be left—on the doormat of the porch, and where all races and 
all classes find themselves at home. For that task only missionaries of 
reconciliation will suffice. Rather, we need men who have entered into the 
fellowship of the suffering of Christ for such a task. 

Ministers will be assisted in their training in the art of reconciliation by 
pastoral psychology and comparative religion. But other secular studies 
will prove invaluable. Such are psychology itself, social anthropology 
(a study of the characteristics of primitive societies, urgent in a multiracial 
country like South Africa) and sociology (a study of the problems of modern 
society). But the primary need is for a well-informed compassion (literally a 
“suffering with ”) for the underprivileged of every race. 

Thirdly, this must be an experimental ministry. By this I do nct mean 
that the minister must always be “stunting.” I have, for instance, been 
ptesent at a sportsmen’s service, where the cross on the communion-table 
was displaced by a Rugby football. That is a cheap and nasty form of 
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attracting attention. But I want to see the ministers of the future rushing 
whenever they hear opportunity knocking at the door. I want to see men 
who will employ every modern technique for commending the Christian 
faith. They will take the film-studios in thrall, so that the Light of the World 
as he walks on the hills and beside the lakes of Galilee will irradiate the 
darkness of our modern cinemas. They will make Christ everyman’s Con- 
temporary by the dramatic devices discovered in the use of the modern radio, 
interspersing dramatic interludes in their services. They will not regard the 
type of service known as the “ sandwich ”—in which the prayers and the 
sermon are the “ fillings”” and the hymns the “ bread ”—as sacrosanct, 
They will compel the attention of men by every known method, whether 
it be the Brains Trust, the Quiz, the Debate (between a Christian and an 
unbeliever), or the Open Forum (in which the minister descends from the 
Coward’s Castle of the pulpit). At the great festivals of the Christian year, 
they will use eye-gate as well as ear-gate for an entrance to the minds of the 
congregation. Once again drama will come back into the house of God, and 
art will return to the sanctuary instead of mere decoration. If these ministers 
of the future are experimenters, I believe that the customary indifference on 
the faces of the congregation will disappear, for the Church will be again 
the laboratory of the Christian life and not the dusty tomb of the conven- 
tional. Certainly, if the ministers of to-morrow are to win the churchless 
multitudes back to the fold they will have to stab them awake with exciting 
experiments in evangelism. And Churches must again become the com- 
munity-centres of the friends of Christ with a vigorous family-life pulsating 
throughout the week. 

Finally, I believe that this ministry must be ecumenical, that is the united 
team-work of ministers of many denominations, working for the establish- 
ment of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church that is to be. There 
will be burned into these servants of God the absurdity of calling men to the 
one Christ from many altars, of believing in reconciliation and being them- 
selves unreconciled to one another. These men will be pained by the gaping 
wounds in the Body of Christ. 

Already I have referred to the main subjects, both theological and non- 
theological, which will form a large part of the training of the ministers of 
to-morrow. I must, however, briefly refer to the important practical train- 
ing. Instruction is to be given in pastoral visitation, Church law and pro- 
cedure, and in conducting worship. A large part of his training will not be 
formal at all. The debating-hall and the sports-field also play their part in 
moulding a man who is to be a friend and counsellor of all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

The ideals which I have outlined are not hopelessly Utopian. They are, 
in fact, the aims that have inspired the interdenominational Department of 
Divinity at Rhodes University College in which I and my colleagues col- 
laborate in training over forty men and women, from nine different Chris- 
tian Communions, to be the Christian teachers and ministers of to-morrow. 


HORTON DAVIES 
RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
GRAHAMSTOWN 
SOUTH AFRICA 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
TELEPATHY 


By 
Ss. G. SOAL 


M.A., D.Sc. (Lond.) 


Queen Mary College, University of London ; Member of the Council of the Society for 
Psychical Research 


| ONE may trace an interesting parallel between the development of the new 


science of Psychical Research and that of the older biological sciences. The 
origins of both Zoology and Parapsychology are enshrouded in legend and 
myth. Turn to an eighteenth-century book, Oliver Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature, and you will learn that “ certain nightingales are so clever that they 
talk like parrots and tell each other tales,” and the author quotes (I think 
Linnaeus) as saying that a “ squirrel when it wants to cross a river, finds a 
piece of bark, sets it afloat and goes aboard ; it then reaches the other side 
by using its tail like a fan or windmill.” ‘“‘ The turtle,” we are told, “ is 
lachrymose and forlorn for it sighs and sheds tears when turned on its 
back.” 

Against all this Psychical Research can set the legend of the Indian Rope 
Trick, the levitations of D. D. Home vouched for by Sir William Crookes 
or those of St Joseph, the dematerialisations of the human body reported by 
the early Spiritualists, the luminous magnets of Reichenbach and the 
materialisations of animals at the seances of the medium Kluski. 

Some of these fallacies have been exploded like that of the luminous 
magnets which the experiments of Lord Rayleigh demonstrated to be false, 
but certain of the others we have not even had the opportunity to explode. 
There are books on Psychical Research like Dr Osty’s Supernormal Faculties 
of Man, which read like collections of personal anecdotes rather than scien- 
tific expositions and these find their counterpart in such works as Romanes’s 
Animal Intelligence, a book of anecdotes which up to the year 1910 was still 
regarded as one of the chief works on its subject. 

Both Zoology and Parapsychology began as Natural History and only 
later developed an experimental side. The field naturalists observed the 
habits of animals in their native haunts, while the psychical researchers 
examined the testimony of persons who claimed to have seen ghosts, to 
have had telepathic hallucinations or precognitive dreams. But the psychical 
researchers had much the harder task owing not only to the rarity of the 
phenomena to be observed but also to the immense difficulty they had in 
ascertaining all the relevant facts upon which to base their judgement. It is 
not to be wondered at if sometimes in their cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses of a case of spontaneous telepathy the investigators may have failed 
to elicit information which, had it come to light, might have suggested a 
normal and not a paranormal explanation. 
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Mention of a single case will perhaps suffice to illustrate the difficulties 
with which the pioneers had to contend. It is taken from the classical work 
Phantasms of the Living, by E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers and F. Podmore. 

A child of about ten years of age was walking along a country lane reading 
a book on geometry. Quite suddenly her surroundings seemed to fade away 
and she saw her mother lying on the floor of a disused room at home, known 
as the White Room, apparently dead. Beside her was a lace handkerchief, 
The child was so impressed by her vision that instead of going home she 
rushed to the house of the doctor and persuaded him to accompany her home. 
They found the woman lying on the floor of the White Room suffering from 
a severe heart attack and beside her was a lace handkerchief. The doctor 
arrived in time to save her life. 

Now this is hardly the kind of story a child of ten would be likely to 
invent in a crisis. On the other hand, the little girl told the details of her 
vision only after her visit to the scene of her mother’s collapse. It was 
established that she went straight to the doctor’s house and this is a very 
strong point in favour of the essential truth of her story. It is nevertheless 
possible that the mention of the White Room and the lace handkerchief 
were embellishments added to make the tale sound more impressive or 
possibly even distortions of memory. 

There is also, of course, the perennial difficulty of estimating how far 
chance coincidence might be invoked to account for such cases of apparent 
telepathy. 

Partly for these and other reasons the patient work of the Society for 
Psychical Research has not received from scientific men the consideration 
which is its due. It is certainly true to say that but for the devoted labours 
of distinguished people like Frederick Myers, Edmond Gurney, the Sidg- 
wicks, William Barrett and Oliver Lodge no one would have thought it 
worth while to carry out controlled experiments in telepathy. Moreover, 
these spontaneous cases may actually contain the clues to the psychic riddle 
if only we could learn how to think in the right way about them. It is as 
well to remember that the epoch-making theories of Darwin were the result, 
not so much of experiment in the laboratory, as of hard thinking about 
certain observations which he and others had made on animals and plants. 

The statistical method of investigating telepathy has obvious advantages 
which it would be idle to deny. It does at least provide us with the exact 
odds against any given result being due to chance coincidence. If then the 
experimental conditions are satisfactory and the sceptic refuses to accept 
the result of our experiment even though the odds against its being due to 
chance are 50,000 to 1, we are justified, as Dr Thouless suggests, in quoting 
this figure as a measure of the critic’s unreasonable incredulity. 

In the second place, in a well-controlled experiment, we can by taking 
precautions be reasonably certain that sensory cues and normal explanations 
are put out of court. Further, having the more obvious conditions of the 
experiment under our control, we can vary them one by one and watch the 
effect upon the scores obtained. This, of course, is a virtue of the expeti- 
mental method which is common to all the sciences. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the card-guessing or pictute- 
guessing methods in vogue to-day have certain well-defined limitations. 
It is undoubtedly true that by the use of such techniques we may establish 
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facts about telepathy, clairvoyance and precognition with a certainty that 
was impossible by the observation of spontaneous cases—some of them 


| pethaps of doubtful authenticity. 


To take only one instance, the Society for Psychical Research has reported 
many cases in which a person receives a vivid impression, amounting some- 
times to a visual hallucination, of a distant friend or relative of whose 
welfare the percipient had no cause for anxiety. Shortly afterwards the 

erson has received a telegram or letter informing him that his friend has 

been killed or has suffered a serious accident. Now a study of such cases 
seems to suggest that distance does not diminish the vividness of the tele- 
pathic impression. Nor does it seem to matter if the exact location of the 
“agent ” is unknown to the person who receives the impression. 

Quite recently Mr Bateman and I have been able to obtain a striking 
confirmation of both these conjectures by means of a card-guessing experi- 
ment. Last June we carried out an experiment between London and 
Merksem in Belgium. Mrs Stewart, our subject (or guesser), was in Merk- 
sem, near Antwerp, while our “agent” or transmitter (Mrs Hales or Mrs 
Holding as the case might be) was either in a room in Piccadilly or in a 
house at Richmond, Surrey. We carried out the test by means of the 7 p.m. 
wireless time signal and the use of stop-watches which had been carefully 
synchronised. The agent focussed on the cards at the rate of one every 
three seconds and Mrs Stewart in Merksem was supervised by an experi- 
menter with a stop-watch. Mrs Stewart did 200 guesses on each of six 
evenings and posted her guesses on sheets (signed by the Belgian experi- 
menter) in a sealed envelope which was opened in the presence of Mr 


| Bateman and myself. 


Bateman checked the results with myself looking on. In the whole 
seties of 1,200 guesses Mrs Stewart scored 346 correct hits, while chance 
coincidence alone would produce about 240. The odds against such a 
result being due to chance are of the order 10! to 1. 

Now before her visit to Belgium Mrs Stewart had been working with the 
same agents (Mrs Hales or Mrs Holding) sitting at a distance of perhaps 
18 feet away in an adjoining room. For the last 1,200 guesses made in 
England with Mrs Hales as agent, Mrs Stewart scored exactly 348 correct 
hits. These results show pretty clearly that increase of distance between 
agent and percipient has no appreciable effect on the success of a telepathic 
experiment. 

Before she left home Mrs Stewart had been told that the Monday experi- 
ments with Mrs Hales as agent would be carried out at Richmond while the 
Friday experiments with Mrs Holding as agent would take place at 71 
Jermyn Street, Piccadilly. In one of these experiments, with Mrs Holding 
at Jermyn Street, Mrs Stewart scored 63 correct hits in 200 guesses as com- 
pared with the 4o that chance might be expected to produce. 

Without giving Mrs Stewart any warning we moved Mrs Holding one 
Friday evening to an address in North London several miles away in a 
district which neither Mrs Stewart nor I had previously visited. But she 
scored exactly 63 correct hits in her 200 guesses, a result which tallies with 
het previous score and corresponds to odds against chance coincidence of 
10,000 to 1. It would seem therefore that if the transmitter has been suc- 
cessful with Mrs Stewart when working at short range then, neither increas- 
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ing the distance to 200 miles nor placing the agent in a locality unknown 
to the percipient have any appreciable effect on the success of the experi- 
ment. On the other hand, a similar series of experiments carried out between 
London and Cambridge in January-March, 1949, proved unsuccessful, but 
in this case Mrs Stewart had never met any of the agents and sometimes did 
not even know their names. The experiments would suggest that per- 
sonality linkage is an important factor and that locality and spatial separation 
are unimportant to the success of an experiment in telepathy. 

Nevertheless I think it is true to say that the card-guessing methods do 
not permit the psi-faculty to display all the qualitative characteristics which 
are manifested in the spontaneous cases. The very material of the card. 
calling test, in which the subject can do no more than select the card being 
looked at by the agent from five possible cards, allows of no free expression 
in the subject’s response. Investigating telepathy by card-guessing is very 
like studying the habits of the badger by taking him from his native wood. 
land and shutting him up in some wretched cage. In such cramped 
circumstances the animal would be unlikely to exhibit many of his true 
characteristics. 

Card-guessing in fact teaches us very little about the nature of the psycho- 
logical mechanisms by which telepathic impressions emerge into the con- 
sciousness or into the automatism of the subject. 

I have little doubt that to make real progress in these important aspects 
we shall have to discover some method of inducing telepathic hallucin. 
tions or apparitions by experimental means. 

The present attitude of orthodox men of science and of psychologists is 
somewhat more favourable towards telepathy than it was even ten years ago, 
This change is largely due to the successful statistical experiments which 
have been carried out both in America and this country under improved 
conditions of control since the year 1938. 

The earlier experiments at Duke University, published by Dr Rhine in 
his first book Extra Sensory Perception (1934), were in some respects open to 
criticism which could easily have been avoided had the experimenters shown 
proper care in planning their experiments. Dr Rhine made the extremely 
important innovation of substituting for playing cards which had been 
used with little success by previous experimenters such as Dr J. E. 
Coover, other cards bearing only five distinct types of geometrical symbols. 
That this substitution of five symbols in place of fifty-two was a forward 
step there is little doubt. Last year Mr Bateman and I showed conclusively 
that while Mrs Stewart’s intrinsic rate of scoring on five symbol cards wa 
9°1 per cent. she achieved an intrinsic rate of only 2-0 per cent. with playing 
cards. That is to say when playing cards were employed she cognised by 
means of #e/epathy only about one card in the pack on the average. 

Dr Rhine made his cards up into packs of twenty-five so that there wert 
exactly five cards bearing each of the five symbols in a pack. This constitu- 
tion of the pack gave rise later to a considerable controversy. In estimating 
the significance of his results Rhine made use of what is known as the 
Binomial formula in working out his standard deviation. That is to say if 
the number of packs run through by the guesser is N, the standard deviation 


is given as 2VN by this formula. But the use of the Binomial formul 
assumes that the chance of guessing the card correctly at each trial is com: 
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stantly 1/5. The reader can easily see by considering an extreme case that 
this assumption is not justified with Rhine’s packs of cards. For suppose it 
happens that the first five cards in the pack are all of the same symbol, say 
all circles. The guesser does not know this of course, but if his guess at the 
sixth card is “ circle ” his chance of getting it right is nil since all the circles 
have been removed from the pack. If, however, he guesses one of the 
remaining four symbols his chance of a hit is 1/4 and not 1/5. 

It was shown however about the year 1937 by several statisticians that the 
maximum value of the standard deviation for Rhine’s pack of cards was 
2-04 N instead of the value of 2\/N used by Rhine. The difference between 
the two estimates is so small that Rhine’s conclusions were unaffected. 

About this time R. A. Fisher wrote: “If the records reported were 
correctly observed and published without selection the departure from 
expectation could not be ascribed to chance.” He went on to suggest that 
criticism should be directed towards the conduct of the experiments rather 
than to the handling of the data. 

Now it was very unfortunate that Dr Rhine had carried out a large 
number of experiments in which the backs of the cards were exposed to the 
subject’s gaze while he was making his guess. If the same pack was used 
over and over again and the subject had the opportunity of seeing the faces 
of the cards he might learn to associate, perhaps subconsciously, small 
specks or irregularities on the backs of the cards with the figures on their 
faces and thus recognise certain cards from their backs. Rhine had also 
issued commercial cards to the public of such poor quality that the designs 
on the backs were irregular at the edges. This was a pity because at that 
time Rhine and his colleagues had carried out a considerable number of 
successful experiments in which the cards were effectively screened from the 
guesset’s sight. In one such experiment the subject, Hubert Pearce, and 
the experimenter, Dr Pratt, were in different buildings of Duke University 
with no means of communication. Before departing for their separate 
destinations Pearce and Pratt synchronised their watches. Pratt lifted off 
the cards from the pack at the rate of one a minute without looking at their 
faces. Half a minute after the card had been removed Pearce recorded his 
guess. At the close of each day’s work Pearce and Pratt delivered per- 
sonally to Dr Rhine their respective lists of guesses and of card symbols 
without having met in the meantime. The results showed an excess of 
correct hits so large that the odds against their being due to chance was of 
the order 107° to 1. American psychologists were not slow in attacking 
Rhine’s experimental conditions and this was not a bad thing as it led to a 
rapid tightening up of his controls. 

In 1938 the American Psychological Association arranged a symposium 
for discussing the adequacy of the experimental methods. Such topics as 
the possibilities of error in recording data, the improper selection of data, 
stopping the experiment at a favourable point and safeguards against fraud 
by one of the experimenters, were threshed out at this meeting but it was 
generally agreed that the methods then in use at Duke University were 
adequate. Indeed, Professor Chester Kellogg, one of the bitterest of the 
ctitics of Extra-sensory Perception, said in effect to Rhine: “Go on with 
the methods you are now using and you will find that you get no more 
extra-sensory perception.” 
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This prophecy has been belied by the events of the past ten years. Not 
only have the extra-chance scores been maintained at a modest level of 
significance under excellent conditions of control at Duke University and at 
the City College of New York under the direction of Professor Gardner 
Murphy, but in England two subjects were found who over a period of 
years produced consistently high scores under conditions of witnessing and 
control at least equal to any demanded by the American Symposium. | 
refer of course to Basil Shackleton and Mrs Gloria Stewart. The experi- 
ments which Mrs K. M. Goldney and I carried out for two years with 
Basil Shackleton are so well known that I shall not attempt to describe 
them here. 

I might perhaps point out that from the commencement of my card- 
guessing experiments in 1934 I have recorded about 190,000 trials and in 
no single instance have I exposed the naked back of a card to a subject 
while he is making his guess. In the 60,000 experiments carried out since 
1941 the transmitter and the guesser have been situated in different rooms, 
Since the start I have used random distributions of cards compiled from lists 
of random numbers or from seven-figure logarithmic tables. Nor has there 
been any improper selection of data. Every experiment, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, up to the date of publication was included in the total given 
in the Shackleton report, and when the Stewart report appears every experi- 
ment will be included. 

The methodological criticism has now died down, at least in this 
country. Critics confine themselves to pointing out that the experiments 
are not easily repeatable, that they require specially endowed subjects 
and favourable psychological conditions which are not to be secured 
by every investigator. It is true of course that people like Shackleton 
and Gloria Stewart are not common, but on the other hand no really large- 
scale efforts have yet been made to search for them. As for the repeatability 
of experiments in extra-sensory perception quite a number of American 
investigators have obtained moderately significant results by applying short 
period card -or picture-guessing tests to groups of a hundred or more quite 
unselected persons. It seems probable that a considerable percentage of the 
population may exhibit an evanescent spurt of extra-sensory perception the 
results of which would be swamped by chance variations if the test were 
prolonged. By testing large numbers of people with say, twenty-five or fifty 
trials each, we may quite possibly obtain a significant deviation on the grand 
total. Two American workers, Dr Betty Humphrey and Dr Gertrude 
Schmeidler, are trying to correlate personality types with rudimentary 
telepathic ability by making use of such standard psychological tests as the 
Rorschach test. If their work is fruitful it may be possible in the near future 
by means of these tests to divide a large group of unselected persons into 
sub-groups of rudimentary scorers and of non-scorers. 

But while specific criticism has abated, ideological hostility to extra- 
sensory perception remains. Psychologists with a few notable exceptions, 
declare that telepathy violates the established principle of the sensorial 
gateway. H. Rogosin! in 1939, for instance, appealed to Locke, to Hobbes 
and even to Aristotle in support of the contention that there is nothing in 


1 An Evolution of Extra-sensory Perception by H. Rogosin (New York Univ.): The Journal of 
Psychology, 1939, 21, pp. 203-217. 
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the mind except what enters through the senses or is inferred from the data 
of sense perception. Well, if telepathy is a fact of nature the principle, 
which is surely not sacrosanct, may have to be abandoned. According to 
Rogosin the speculations of Eddington, Jeans, Millikan and Compton are 
being used as a reinforcement of psychological dualism in support of 
Rhine’s theories. 

Rogosin disposes of telepathy by disposing of the mind itself. As a 
behaviourist to whom thoughts and sensations are merely incipient bodily 
movements he is in favour “ of relegating the concept and entity ‘ mind’ 
to the storehouse of experimentally useless things.” Most of us, including 
Eddington, would prefer to retain our own mind and consciousness as the 
most real thing of which we have any knowledge. And many of us would 
prefer to regard a sensation as a response of the mind to a cortical stimulus 
rather than set ourselves the insoluble problem as to why an electrical or 
chemical disturbance in a nerve fibre is known to consciousness as say, the 
colour red. That a quantitative difference in wave-length should be revealed 
to the mind as a qualitative difference must present a great puzzle to those 
who are trying to explain the mind in terms of physics and chemistry. 

But if Rogosin is a behaviourist that is presumably because his body 
responds in a certain way to the chemical and electrical events which take 
place within it. And if I favour the Gestalt theory, that, on the behaviourist 
interpretation, must be because my body responds differently to the material 
changes within it. It means nothing, therefore, to assert that the theory he 
holds is true and that the one I hold is false. Hence his ideological attack on 
telepathy breaks down. 

A few critics have taken the position that, however great the odds are 
against the results of a card-guessing experiment being due to chance, yet 
chance may have been responsible since theoretically it is capable of produc- 
ing any deviation from the average, however great. The answer to this 
clearly is that the objection applies equally to all other fields of activity in 
which statistical methods are used. If statistics proved to be unreliable and 
of no practical value in biological work experimenters would cease to make 
use of them, and this is not the case. © 

Actually, the use of probability theory in card-guessing is safer than it is 
in, say, engineering, since when random distributions of cards are employed 
the conditions approximate more closely to those ideal assumptions on which 
the laws of probability are based. 

Experimenters in extra-sensory cognition are quite right in continuing 
their experiments until they have obtained very high odds against their 
results being due to the operation of chance. Professor Evelyn Hutchinson? 
has pointed out that many hundreds of papers are published every year in 
vatious branches of psychology and biology describing experiments which 
support hypotheses with odds of no more than a hundred to one and that 
the authors and editors seem well pleased with them. He remarks drily 
that when this collection is considered as a whole, some of these papers are 
likely to contain erroneous conclusions, though just which papers it is 
impossible to say. Hutchinson adds: “It would seem that in the ordinary 
orthodox sciences the position relative to chance is by no means so satis- 
factory as it is in the best parapsychological studies.” 

1 Marginalia by G. Evelyn Hutchinson (Yale Univ.): American Scientist, Vol. 36, No. 2, 1948. 
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Other writers, while accepting the validity of the experimental methods, 
and expressing agreement that chance cannot account for the results, would 
deny that telepathy or any form of extra-sensory perception is the explana- 
tion. For extra-sensory perception they would substitute “ some cause at 
present unknown.” This position was probably tenable ten years ago, but 
I very much doubt if it is to-day. When we had nothing to go upon except 
the observation that certain persons set to guess at cards screened from their 
view yet succeeded in defying the laws of chance, the above attitude was 
logical since it was warranted by the facts and did not seek to go beyond 
them. But now in many cases we have correlated the extra-chance deviations 
with certain of the experimental conditions. We found for instance both in 
the case of Basil Shackleton and of Mrs Stewart that when the agent looked 
at the cards the subject in the next room obtained significant positive 
deviations in his or her guessing, but when the agent did not know the order 
of the cards till the end of the experiment the subject obtained only chance 
deviations. And this was found to occur whether the subject knew the 
agent was looking at the cards or not, and whenever ihe experiment was 
tried. We also found that Mrs Stewart and Shackleton failed when working 
with certain persons as agents and succeeded with others. These facts 
appear to indicate that the telepathic condition is essential for success in the 
case of these two subjects. 

Again, experiments were tried with Mrs Stewart in which it was arranged 
that two agents should look simultaneously at different cards at every trial. 
In certain of these tests Mrs Stewart was told that A., was the agent but was 
unaware that a second agent, B., was working in opposition with A. It 
was found that she obtained significant positive deviations with A., to whom 
her attention had been directed, but not with B. 

In other experiments she worked with agent A., alone for the first 200 
trials. At the end of this series she was told that for the next 200 trials 
agent B. would be brought into opposition with A., so that the two would, 
at each guess, be looking at different cards. It was found consistently that 
having begun to score above chance with agent A., the sensitive continued 
to score with A., and ignored B., entirely. 

These and other similar observations indicate that a certain order is 
beginning to appear in the chaos of reported facts. The extra-sensory 
faculty is somewhat protean in its manifestations as we pass from one 
subject to another. Some subjects succeed in scoring hits on the card which 
is being contemporaneously looked at by the agent. Others, like Shackleton, 
displace their correct hits on to the preceding or following card. But results 
obtained when working with the same subject show for a time at least a 
certain consistency and uniformity. 

The present mental climate is probably more favourable for the admission 
of telepathy into the scheme of things than it has been at any time during 
the past hundred years. Modern physics has revealed to us the profundity 
of our ignorance of the material universe. We know now that physics is 
an abstraction of those aspects of the world which can be represented in 
terms of mathematical symbolism. The symbols themselves are mental 
constructs and we have no inkling of what lies behind the symbols. Thus 
the world has become infinitely more mysterious and complex than it was to 
our Victorian or Edwardian grandfathers. Few people to-day would feel so 
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certain as-T. H. Huxley appears to have been when addressing a public 
meeting in 1868, he told his listeners: “‘ The thoughts to which I am now 
giving utterance, and your thoughts regarding them are expressions of 
molecular changes in the matter of life.” Even in those days some of the 
audience must have wondered how the motions of small hard billiard balis 
could have produced things so diverse as Huxley’s arguments, Shakespeare’s 
plays and the Fifth Symphony, all of which do not resemble billiard balls in 
the least. Nor is the mystery solved by substituting electrons and protons 
and “‘ waves of probability ” for billiard balls. 

Of the real nature of matter we now realise that we know very little, and 
we are certainly in no position to assert that it cannot interact with immaterial 
entities. 

But the world revealed to us by our senses would appear also to be a world 
of symbols. According to one theory our sense-perceptions are mental 
constructs or pictures generated by the mind in response to groups of 
physical stimuli which reach the brain. What is behind these constructs we 
donot know. Thus neither the world of physics nor the world of common 
experience can provide us with more than an extremely partial and limited 
view of certain aspects of the universe. The only things which we can 
observe directly are the phenomena of our own consciousness ; all the rest 
is inference. 

On the other hand Biology is teaching us that living organisms are more 
than the sum of their parts ; their behaviour as wholes cannot be described 
satisfactorily in terms of physics and chemistry. And Man, the highest 
living organism, has means of ascertaining truth which are quite as valid, 
in the belief of men like Schrédinger and Einstein, as the methods of science. 
He possesses psychological and artistic insight. Schrédinger writes: “In 
the new universe, it appears, our religious insight is granted as great validity 
as our scientific insight.” 

Those who assert dogmatically that telepathy cannot exist because the 
doctrines of science say it is impossible have failed to realise how fluid and 
uncertain are these doctrines themselves or the magnitude of the revolution 
that is taking place in modern physics. 

The objection of many scientists to the acceptance of telepathy is emotional 
rather than rational. They fear, quite needlessly, that if telepathy is admitted 
into the realm of science all kinds of magic and superstition will enter with 
it. But let us remember that Chemistry began in a search for the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone and the Elixir of Life and that all sorts of magical virtues 
were once attributed to plants. Slowly the ore of science was separated from 
the dross of superstition, and I feel confident that history will repeat itself. 
As the sober facts of extra-sensory perception and its limitations are estab- 
lished one by one and working hypotheses begin to appear, then with the 
aid of psychology and philosophy paranormal cognition will emerge from 
the cradle of occultism in which it has lain so long and find its feet as a young 
and nascent science. 

S. G. SOAL 
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MIRACLES—THE SCIENTIFIC 
APPROACH °* 


By 
ARNOLD LUNN 


THE Greek word {fyrnos (Zetesis), of which the literal translation is 
“searching” or “ investigation,” seems to me to crystallise that eager 
unresting curiosity which is the mainspring of all genuine scientific and 
historical research. And if I were to sum up in one sentence my chief 
criticism of modernists it is that they seem to be wholly lacking in Zetesis, 
They write with great confidence about miracles, but there is little or no 
trace in their writings of the Zefesis which inspired that great scientist Alexis 
Carrel to investigate the miracles at Lourdes. Recent research and recent 
discoveries have greatly strengthened the traditional beliefs about the 
authorship and dates of the Gospels, but I searched in vain through Bishop 
Barnes’ latest book for his reaction to modern New Testament criticism. 
A good scientist, like a good controversialist, should be a good listener. 
He should be anxious to hear the case for the other side, but there is little 
evidence of good listening in modernist literature. Professor Dubs, for 
instance, quotes Hume’s well known argument against miracles but does 
not quote Mills’s equally well known refutation of that argument. 

Forty years ago, when I was an undergraduate at Oxford, I bought a 
complete set of the HrsperT JOURNAL, and read with great interest all the 
contributions by eminent modernists, and I began by finding them persua- 
sive. I cannot now remember what provoked the first dawn of doubt, or 
recall the slow process of disillusion, but I certainly became increasingly 
aware of the fact that there was a high proportion of assertion to proof in 
the writings of anti-miraculists, and increasingly conscious of the fact that 
their critical reverence for science was not based on scientific research. | 
was rash enough to feel that my own researches into the nature of snow 
gave me a greater inkling into the mental processes of scientists than was 
possessed by these modernists of the study, and my suspicion that “ Science 
teaches ” was only a variant of “I think” was confirmed by the fact that 
I had never been tempted to introduce my own doctrines about snow and 
its habits by some such phrase as “‘ snowcraft teaches.” Finally I became 
increasingly irritated by the modernist trick of implying that those who 
disagreed with them were necessarily unintelligent. A modern example of 
this kind of thing is the remark in Professor Dubs’s article, “‘ What can a 
modern intelligent person think about miracles ?”’ Now among the many 
hundred million Christians who believe in miracles there are some who ate 


1 A reply to Professor Homer H. Dubs’s article “‘ Miracles—A Contemporary Attitude,” 
Hrpsert Journat, January, 1950. 
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not unintelligent. There are, for instance, hundreds of believing and 
practising Catholics who have had a distinguished career in science. The 
late Dr Alexis Carrel, for instance, was born a Catholic and drifted away 
from the Church, but his final return to the Church was perhaps mainly 
due to his investigations of the miracles at Lourdes, which are recorded in 
his famous book, Man the Unknown, in which he writes : 


Miraculous cures seldom occur. Despite their small number they prove the 
existence of organic and mental processes that we do not know. They show that 
certain mystic states, such as that of prayer have definite effects. They are stubborn 
irreducible facts, which must be taken into account. The author knows that 
miracles are as far from scientific orthodoxy as mysticity. The investigation of 
such phenomena is still more delicate than that of telepathy and clairvoyance. 
But science has to explore the entire realm of reality. He has attempted to learn the 
characteristics of this mode of healing as well as the ordinary modes. He began 
this study in 1902, at a time when the documents were scarce, when it was difficult 
for a young doctor and dangerous for his future career to become interested in 
such a subject. (Italics mine.) 


Dr Carrel’s quiet statement to the effect that he began his study of miracles 
“ata time when it was dangerous for his future career to become interested 
in such a subject ” is, in itself, a complete condemnation of the anti-scientific 
attitude of nineteenth-century scientists, for genuine science “‘ has to explore 
the entire realm of reality.” Every schoolboy has heard of Galileo, but text 
books are silent on the victimisation of modern scientists who were rash 
enough to explore “ realms of reality,” boycotted by the priestcraft of 
orthodox science. 

Now Carrel, unlike many of those who assure us that it is unscientific to 
believe in miracles, was a scientist and not only a scientist but a very distin- 
guished scientist, Nobel prize winner and head for many years of the 
Rockefeller Institute at New York; but, unlike most scientists, he realised 
that the question as to whether human life has any ultimate significance is 
the most important of all problems, and that the greatest service which a 
scientific student of the natural order can render to mankind is to demon- 
strate the existence of phenomena which cannot be explained within the 
framework of the law of nature. Carrel practised what Thomas Huxley 
preached in his famous letter to Charles Kingsley, “‘ Sit down before fact 
like a little child, be prepared to give up every preconceived notion or you 
shall learn nothing.” 

Before sitting down before the facts which testify to the reality of the 
supernatural, it may be as well to clarify the issue. A miracle is not as 
Professor Dubs implies, an untidy intrusion into an orderly Universe 
governed by natural law. A miracle is just as “lawful,” to quote his 
favourite epithet, as a natural event. Everything which happens, happens 
in accordance with law but not necessarily in accordance with natural law. 

e supernatural also has its laws. A cricket ball is hit into the air, and 
falls towards the ground under the law of gravity. A fieldsman catches 
the ball and the further fall is averted. The law of gravity is not violated 
but its consequences have been modified by human will. When God 
works a miracle he does not violate the laws of nature but modifies some of 
the normal effects of those laws by a process analogous to that by which 
the human will influences nature. 
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The question at issue is whether all phenomena recorded and witnessed 
by man are due to purely natural causes, such as the action of the human will 
or physical causes such as wind, frost, rain, etc., or whether a small residuum 
is due to supernatural agents capable of producing effects other than those 
produced by natural causes. Is the natural order coterminous with reality 
or is there a supernatural order, and if so can we prove its existence by the 
action of supernatural agents on the natural order ? There can be no more 
momentous question than this. Professor Dubs is of course too intelligent 
to imply that science has disproved the existence of the supernatural in 
general, or of miracles in particular. ‘The truth is that we believe in miracles 
because we believe in science. We accept the scientist as an expert within 
his particular field of enquiry, the natural order and the laws of nature, and 
it is on his authority that we declare that a particular phenomenon is inexpli- 
cable as the effect of natural agents and must therefore be ascribed to 
supernatural agents. 

Professor Dubs’s main argument against miracles is one with which 
Professor Haldane had already familiarised me. As scientific knowledge 
increases phenomena once regarded as miraculous are seen to be the result 
of natural causes. We may, therefore, confidently expect that apparent 
miracles which modern science cannot explain will be explained by the 
science of the future. This line of attack has one obvious advantage. It 
can never be refuted. Ifa modern saint were to walk on the waters of the 
Thames as our Lord once walked on the waters of Galilee, Professor Dubs 
could appeal with confidence to unborn scientists to produce a natural 
explanation of this apparent miracle. 

My first criticism of this argument is that it is illogical to exploit against 
a hypothesis consequences which are inevitable if that hypothesis be correct. 
If phenomena be divided into those which are due to natural agents, and 
those which are due to supernatural agents, it is inevitable that mistakes in 
classification will be more common in an age of primitive than in an age of 
advanced science. If there be genuine miracles, we should expect to find 
that some phenomena once regarded as miraculous will later be explained 
within the framework of natural law, but it is illogical to exploit as an argu- 
ment against miracles facts which are inevitable if genuine miracles occur. 
The point at issue is whether there remains a residuum of phenomena which 
the advance of science does nothing to explain. 

If miracles can be proved to occur, the supernatural is not as the 
materialists vainly declare, a figment of man’s mind, and man differs from 
the brutes that perish because his life is not confined to the natural order 
and because his true destiny is supernatural. Miracles, so Christians believe, 
are evidence provided by God to demonstrate the existence of a divine 
order. Clearly then no question can transcend in importance the question 
as to whether miracles occur, and no form of research on which scientists 
engage is comparable in importance to the research designed to test pheno- 
mena’ for the presence of supernatural agencies. 

Nothing is so unscientific as the closed mind, and unfortunately the 
typical modernist embarks on this research with his mind already closed to 
the possibility that miracles occur, and are the work of supernatural agencies. 
All evidence for such agencies must, on modernist assumptions, either be 
explained here and now as the result of natural causes, or referred to the 
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science of the future to interpret in accordance with modernist preconcep- 
tions. But there must be something wrong with a criterion which rules out 
ab initio any result of our research which does not conform to the solution 
to which we were committed when the research began. If no evidence for 
miracles can be accepted as conclusive, if all evidence for miracles can, to 
quote Professor Dubs, “ without difficulty be dismissed as due to misunder- 
standing, myth or mistake ” why interest yourself in a branch of research 
from which you can learn nothing ? 

The determination to regard the natural order as a closed system is a 
dogma which is completely sterilising in its influence on research. An 
analogous dogma would have been equally fatal to astronomical research. 
If Leverrier for instance had assumed that the planetary order was a closed 
system, he would never have discovered Neptune. This unknown planet 
was causing “‘ perturbations ” of the planetary movements inexplicable in 
terms of the planets that were known. Miracles might be defined as 
“perturbations ” inexplicable in terms of known natural forces. Now if 
Leverrier had argued like Professor Dubs he would have said : 


these perturbations are very puzzling but no doubt the astronomy of the future 
will reconcile these perturbations with the planets as known to us. There is not 
the slightest reason to postulate an unknown planet. The belief in undiscovered 
planets can without difficulty be dismissed as due to misunderstanding myth or 
mistake. 


Professor Dubs assures us that “‘ even the amputation of miracles will not 
affect’? what he calls “‘ essential Christianity.” Professor Dubs should 
spend a Sunday morning in London visiting different churches. He would 
soon discover that the churches which are full are those in which unampu- 
tated Christianity is still taught, and he might begin to suspect that whatever 
modern man wants there is one thing he does not want—Modernism. It 
is equally true that there were no modernists when the Church was modern, 
for the message which thrilled the first century was not “ love your neigh- 
bour” but “‘ Christ is risen.”” Modernism draws what vitality it possesses 
from the dogmas which it rejects. As Tyrrell, a modernist, admitted, “ If 
Rome dies other Churches may order their coffins.” 

Modernism like Stoicism is a philosophy for an élite not a religion for 
mankind. Modernism has its representatives in senior common rooms, 
but very few in the slums or the mission field. One Schweitzer does not 
make a mission, and I should be surprised if any modernist could supply 
the names of a dozen apostles of non-miraculous Christianity who had 
founded flourishing missions in Asia or Africa. Wherever Protestantism 
becomes infected by modernism it loses the poor. “‘ Who has seen the poor 
in other Churches ” wrote Matthew Arnold, “as they are seen in Catholic 
Churches ? ”” 

“Christianity,” writes Professor Dubs, “has not really prospered by 
performing miracles. It has prospered by its extraordinary moral influence 
over human lives.” Agreed, but the great saints and evangelists and 
mystics who have made Christian history have been moulded by their 
unquestioning faith in the God who became man, and who proved that he 
was both true God and true man by the astounding miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion. The men who converted the pagan world to Christianity did not 
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preach a Jesus who went about healing people who had nothing much the 
matter with them, a good man who told people to love their neighbour, who 
was crucified, died and who remained firmly buried. It was not a dehy. 
drated Christianity, such as that, which conquered the Roman world. 

Professor Dubs, like other modernists, professes a great admiration fo; 
the moral teaching of our Lord. I wonder why. The authority for tha 
teaching is no more and no less reliable than our authority for the miracles, 
The miracles are woven into the very texture of the Gospels. Note how 
often those miracles give occasion, as Bishop Gore pointed out, for sayings 
and gestures of Christ which bear the unmistakable touch of authenticity, 
“Ts it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good or to do harm, to save or to 
kill?” If you accept, as modernists probably would accept, these word 
as authentic how can you refuse credence to the healing of the man with the 
withered hand, which was the occasion of these words of Jesus ? Strauss 
was clear-headed enough to realise that if the Gospels are wirklich geschicht. 
liche Urkenden—genuine historical sources—the miracles cannot be explained 
away. Ifthen the miracles are not accepted the Gospels cannot be regarded 
as historically reliable, and the sayings of our Lord which the modernists 
admire are just as likely to have been invented as the miracles recorded in 
the same untrustworthy sources. 

Christianity, so Professor Dubs assures us, did not depend on miracles 


but on the ever living Christ whose transforming influence was felt by St Paul 
and by millions of others in subsequent centuries. . . . As long as Christ continues 
to change human lives into conformity with him his Church and his Truth will 
remain unassailable. 


But will Christ so continue to change lives if Christ is reduced in stature 
to a first century Jew, the records of whose life and sayings are wholly 
unreliable ? The men whose lives were transformed by Christ were Chris- 
tians who believed that God for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven, and that Jesus proved his astounding claims by the miracles 
which he wrought and above all by the supreme miracle of the Resurrection. 
What modernist can be compared to a saint such as St Francis of Assisi, ot 
to a dynamic evangelist such as John Wesley, who changed the face of 
England ? Christians of that stature simply do not grow in the climate of 
modernism. 

If I rejected miracles, and consequently the historical value of the Gospels, 
I would abandon all attempt to make a first century Nazarene the central 
point of my religion, and would attribute to the power of God and not “ to 
the ever living Christ ” the transforming influence which Christians credit 
to Christ. 

“‘ The success and enduring influence,” writes Archbishop Trench, “ of 
any systematic construction of truth depends as much on an exact termin- 
ology as upon close and deep thinking itself.”” Unfortunately the modern 
flight from reason coincides with, and is partly caused by a flight from exact 
terminology. And this flight is accelerated when men who have ceased to 
believe in a creed desire to retain the emotional associations and propaganda 
value of words associated with that creed. ‘ Democracy” is a case in 
point. The “Popular Democracies” of Eastern Europe are neither 
popular nor democratic. On the contrary, regimes which were both 
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popular and democratic have been ruthlessly liquidated by the most brutal 
of Dictatorships. Similarly the word “Christian” is being robbed of all 


| meaning. It is being annexed by those who cling with Micawber like 
| fidelity to a Christian Church in whose traditional doctrines they no longer 
' believe. Now I agree with Mr C. S. Lewis that “ it will really be a great 


nuisance if the word ‘ Christian ’ becomes simply a synonym for ‘ good,’ for 
historians if no one else will sometimes need the word in its proper sense.” 
If Professor Dubs has his way the useful word “ miracle ”’ will join “‘ demo- 
cratic ” and “‘ Ghristian ” in the cemetery of murdered words. ‘‘ A miracle,” 
he writes, “‘ is any act of God. . . . Life is full of miracles. They are not 
unusual but common events.” The old-fashioned opponent of Christianity 
was a man with whom it was a pleasure to argue for he played the game. 
He did not invent private definitions of his own. He accepted the tradi- 
tional conception of miracles and maintained that there was no evidence for 
miracles. The modern anti-miraculist blurs the distinction between the 
natural and supernatural and confuses the issue. Professor Dubs says a 
miracle is a not unusual but a common event. For nineteen centuries those 
who called themselves Christians have maintained that a miracle was a 
most unusual and uncommon event. <A miracle is “an event above, or 
contrary to, or exceeding nature which is explicable only as a direct act of 
God.” God normally acts through secondary causes, but sometimes he 
expresses his will more directly and suspends for a moment the operation 
of those laws of Nature which owe their validity to him. Miracles are 
messages addressed from God to man to draw attention to his Almighty 
Power. That is what theologians have always meant by miracles. There 


is no law to prevent Professor Dubs attaching his own private conception to 
the word miracle, but the only result of such terminological anarchy is to 
waste time which should be devoted to arguing about miracles, time which 
has instead to be spent in clearing up an issue which has been confused. 
To quote Mr C. S. Lewis with due alteration : 


” 


It will really be a great nuisance if the word “‘ miracle” simply becomes a 
synonym for God’s influence on the world, for philosophers, if no one else, will 
sometimes need the word in its proper sense. 


If I believed in God and did not believe either in miracles in general, or 
in the supreme miracle of the Resurrection in particular, I hope that I should 
have the courage to describe myself as a Unitarian. Catholics respect 
Unitarianism because it is a philosophy which can be defended by rational 
argument, but can the same be said of modernism? You will find the 
arguments against Catholicism fairly stated and met in works of Catholic 
apologetics. I have yet to read a book or article by a modernist which 
betrays the slightest awareness of the case against modernism. 

When I was an undergraduate I accepted uncritically the modernist 
assumption that the climate of free discussion was fatal to Catholicism and 
congenial to modernism. Jowett, when asked for a definition of tragedy 
replied, “‘ A beautiful hypothesis killed by a fact.” The hypothesis that 
Catholics shrink from free discussion was killed by the fact that Father 
Ronald Knox promptly accepted my invitation to defend Catholicism in 
letters for publication. Those who believe not only that their creed can 
be defended by rational argument, but who have confidence in their own 
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ability to defend their beliefs, welcome debate. Those who have no such 
confidence evadé debate with some such formula as “ Controversy lead; 
nowhere. No useful purpose is served by such discussions.” My own 
conversion to the Catholic Church was certainly accelerated by my debate 
with Father Knox, and my subsequent debate with Dr Cyril Joad was one 
of the factors in his own conversion from a rather aggressive secularism to 
a philosophy which is certainly Christian in its main outlines. “‘ Dogma,” 
wrote Newman, “ has been the fundamental point of my religion. Religion, 
as a mere sentiment, is to me a dream and a mockery.” Is this non- 
miraculous Christianity which Professor Dubs defends anything more than 
‘a mere sentiment ” ? Is any representative modernist prepared to defend 
the right of a man who rejects the Resurrection in particular and miracles in 
general to describe himself as a Christian ? Iwonder. I draw no conclusions 
from the fact that I have so far failed to persuade any representative 
modernist to tackle this kind of book, for an individual is under no obligation 
to turn aside from his own work to exchange letters with somebody who 
wishes to attack his creed, but if free discussion be the climate of modernism 
it should be possible to find a modernist whose standing among modernists 
can be compared to Monsignor Knox’s standing among Catholics, and who 
would be as ready as was Monsignor Knox to defend his beliefs in a book 
debate. After all the case for Catholicism has now been defended in book 
form against opponents on not less than four occasions. By Father Knox 
against me (Difficulties), by the present writer against Dr C. E. M. Joad 
(Is Christianity True ?), against Professor J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S. (Science and 
the Supernatural), and against the late Dr G. G. Coulton (Is the Catholic Church 
anti-Social?). Dr Coulton, by the way, resolutely refused to be drawn into 
a defence of his own brand of modernism. He was extremely reluctant 
even to define, much less to defend, his theology. 

Of these books, Science and the Supernatural was published in America by a 
Catholic publisher (Sheed and Ward) and selected as the Catholic Book of 
the Month Club. When Dr Coulton failed to find a Protestant publisher 
to commission a book in which he intended to define his indictment of the 
anti-social activities of the Roman Church, Messrs Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, publishers of the Holy See promptly commissioned the Coulton- 
Lunn correspondence and displayed the book in the front windows of a shop 
in which purchasers could buy rosaries, statues of the Saints, Catholic 
devotional books and Dr Coulton’s exposure of all things Catholic. The 
fact is, of course, that Catholics are not impressed by the case against the 
Church and welcome the opportunity of giving publicity to books in which 
that case is stated by able opponents and refuted by competent apologists. 
We believe that we get the best of such arguments. I shall be interested to 
discover if modernists are equally confident that their creed can stand the 
ordeal of debate. 

ARNOLD LUNN 


LONDON 
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RELIGION AND A PHILOSOPHY 
OF SYNTHESIS 


By 
SIR JOHN STEWART-WALLACE 


C.B. 
Chairman of Executive Committee, World Congress of Faiths 


SYNTHESIS, a unity emerging from the clash of opposites, is of the very 
stuff of reality. Long overlooked in Western philosophy Goethe, with his 
deep sense of unity in the eternal order of things, became its great protagonist 
in Europe. Hegel brought it into current discussion by his insistence on 
the sequence of thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. Some twenty-five years 
ago the then General Smuts found in it a fundamental of the universe and 
the fundaments of cosmic evolution. On it he based his philosophy of 
“Holism,” his term for that overmastering tendency to synthesis making 
for the origin and development of wholes in the universe. The term is 
suggestive. From édos whole, the Latin so/us, its essential meaning is 
something single, complete, perfect, finished, ultimate. It gives deep 
meaning to Holy, Holy, Holy as an attribute of the Deity with whose glory 
the whole earth is full. 

In this view evolution is nothing but the gradual development of a pro- 
gressive series of wholes beginning in inorganic matter and reaching to the 
highest levels of spiritual creation. If in evolution we accept the origin of 
life from the inorganic, then matter holds the potency of life, and life the 
promise of mind. The promise and the potency are fulfilled when the 
synthesis is complete; when the whole is formed. Nineteenth-century 
science with its fixed dogma of there being no more in the effect than there 
was in the cause, that the whole could only be the sum of the parts, had its 
eyes shut to the creativeness and progress towards new wholes ever present 
in the universe. Nothing was allowed for the “ fields ” of influence subtly 
invading the fields of other influences—the very ground where true syn- 
thesis begins. 

Properly understood, synthesis is as it were a great bias in the universe 
leading gradually, inevitably, imperceptibly, through conflict, often bitter, 
deep and centuries long, to a consummation ina higher unity. It is Goethe’s 
Gestaltung (a forming) and Metamorphose (a transforming) in a Bergsonian 
universe of flux and becoming. It is a process of change; a capacity for 
selection ; the using of the selected for new, more perfect, hitherto unknown 
characteristics, purposes and wholes. It is the principle of integration; a 
creative metabolism ever at work in the cosmos similar to the familiar 
metabolism in the human body, whereby the cells select from the blood 
stream those elements required for the special and wholly other purposes of 
human life. The process is much more than a mere re-grouping of the old 
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material into new mechanical combinations. In the inter-permeation of the 
old and the new, it creates new material, new structures and, in the realm of 
thought, new concepts. It can be a wholly transforming power. Because 
of it, space is no longer seen as entirely other than time. In the synthesis of 
the space-time continuum a new picture of reality has come to birth, 
Neither space nor time is any longer regarded as “ real.” They have come 
to be recognised as mental figments used in the past to enable phenomena 
imperfectly observed to be explained and understood. Events, things which 
happen and which must have a where and a when in inseparable com. 
mingling to happen at all, are held to be the more ultimate reality. They 
become as it were the units of which reality is built. Ina rotating universe, 
moreover, the where and the when is a whirling curve in which parallel 
lines converge, clocks cease in any absolute sense to measure time, or foot 
rules space. In the whirl they themselves vary in mass with their speed and 
in a whirl there can be nothing of what John Morley used to call “ fixity 
of topographical centre.” In a sense not intended by the prophet, a thou- 
sand years can be as a day and a thousand miles as an inch. 

This synthesis in time and space is not yet at an end. It is just coming 
into thought that time and eternity are not separate orders but different 
facets of a higher unity, in which man can have eternal life while on earth 
and in time. Eternal life begins to be seen as a quality of life rather than as 
a mere everlastingness in a future state in another place. In Aldous Huxley’s 
phrase we can experience here and now “ the timeless eternity of the Inner 
Light.” 

The realisation of this bias in the universe towards an ultimate unity has 
been enormously hastened by the breakdown in the Newtonian conception 
of matter as something inert, barren, dead with no field of influence beyond 
its mass ; something presenting a barrier to the kingdoms of life and mind. 
The new physics has bridged the gulf. Matter is not there in the old sense 
atall. Itis but the manifestation to our senses of an “ energy ” of unimagin- 
able cosmic power which, if released from the containing atoms, could 
shatter our little earth into the surrounding void with as little cosmic 
consequence, so far as we can see, as to us the dissolution of a meteor in the 
sky. In the new teaching matter is not a kingdom of its own differing from 
life as deadness from action and activity. Both are seething, palpitating 
expressions of an energy, a higher unity, in which they become one. For 
what is energy ? Is it much more than a conventional term, like the symbol 
X in mathematics, for a something unknown, invisible and unexplained 
that lives, moves and has its being, and that can cause other things to live, 
move and have being too? Is it the very breath which in the poetry of 
Genesis God breathed into his creation ? 

And just as matter and life are now seen to be inextricably commingled 
in the higher synthesis of energy, so matter and mind have ceased to be 
regarded as wholly other. In sexual selection, mind comes into the picture. 
The life-force, blindly groping through zons of time in trial and error, has 
pressed towards and finally achieved a power of choice. When achieved, 
that power has produced in the commingling of matter, life and mind the 
higher synthesis of human consciousness and personality. Nor is human 
personality static. It also evolves and in its evolution has brought the ideas 
of soul, of supra-sensory values, and a spiritual world in which man can 
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live, move and have a higher being independent alike of matter, physical 
life and mind, though using all three as vehicles for the higher experiences 
to which he is urged by something beyond them all. By intuition, as we 
call that curious, mystic insight or outsight in man, he transcends the con- 
fines of mind. He becomes aware of a supra-mental something within him 
inspiring him to the spiritual creations of music, art, poetry, and religion. 

Just as the capacity for music brings to him a demand for an ever more 
perfect concord of sweet sounds, so the religious:sense brings a hunger for 
communion with a Power beyond and above himself. As though through 
a glass darkly, irrespective of his colour or the continent of his habitation, 
he becomes aware of the Divine and, in humility and selflessness, in the 
East as in the West, he seeks after it as the Holy, Holy, Holy, the Ever- 
lasting, the Ultimate, the Great I AM, the Eternal ONE—the end to which 
his vision tells him the unimaginable wonder of the ever evolving cosmic 
process finally leads. In anthropomorphic inability to grasp the Infinite, 
he personifies the Great I AM as Allah, Jehovah, Ormudt, Brahma, the 
Father Everlasting—the names are legion; the named is ONE. To help 
him in his search, great geniuses of the Spirit have throughout the ages 
come: Moses, the Vedic prophets, Buddha, Zoroaster, Muhammad, 
Jesus—their names are also legion and all surely in some sense the Word 
made flesh. The greatest of the Masters have proclaimed that the hunger 
for the Divine is but a mode of Self-revelation by God himself to the human 
soul. We begin to perceive the great synthesis when we realise with awe 
that the Infinite Self of the Hindu Upanishads, of which our finite self is but 
apart, the Great I AM of Moses, who breathed into his creation the breath 
of life, and the Holy Spirit of which St Paul tells us our bodies are the 
temple, are but different expressions of the saving truth that all men, irre- 
spective of colour, class, or century are the children of God—and that in a 
far more profound sense than we commonly realise. Is it not a blasphemy 
to seek to limit this revelation to any one World Faith or to any one his- 
torical manifestation of the Everlasting Father, who has not left himself 
without witness in any nation or tongue? It is a world tragedy that the 
Christian Churches equate religion with orthodox Christianity and are so 
blind to the spiritual inspiration of the other great Faiths containing, as 
they have through the centuries, vast multitudes of holy saints and seers 
who have turned from materialism in a search for God so intense, that they 
have sought to control the very beating of their hearts. 

But let the churches be as blind as they may to the universality of the 
Divine revelation and to the growing awareness of the modern mind to the 
fact, the world is being driven to a synthesis in religion by the other great 
syntheses going on in every sphere of human activity. In the physical 
sphere a synthesis is progressing before our eyes not in decades but almost 
in months. In the political sphere great States, the U.S.A. and the British 
Empire, are forming themselves into Atlantic Pacts ; the Western European 
nations into a United Europe. Behind the iron curtain we dread the carry- 
ing forward of the same great process. U.N.O. is a step towards the higher 
unity of world sovereignty. In the intellectual sphere such minds as Sri 
Aurobindo, Berdyaev, Martin Buber, Reinhold Niebuhr have led the way 
toa new synthesis of thought. T. S. Eliot, Maritain, Marcel, Lord Samuel, 
Radakrishnan join them. The Universities are following suit: witness 
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recent writings of leaders like Sir Walter Moberley and Sir Richard Living. 
stone. Equally in its highest and most profound manifestations the world 
is pressing towards a spiritual synthesis. More and more it is being recog. 
nised that religion is something deeper than outward observance or the 
intellectual acceptance of the dogmas of any particular Faith. More and 
more in Western, as long in Eastern thought, intellect is seen as at best but 
a guide and control to the revelations of intuition regarding a spiritual 
Reality, beyond, outside and above the limited scope of discursive reason, 
More and more religion is felt to be a way of life, a matter of experience, 
“the desire of the soul turned to God.” Intuition, vision is seen as the 
highest mode of knowing. More and more religious souls throughout the 
world are growing conscious of a great synthesis in the Spirit above and 
beyond race, colour, class, creed or national Faith. Here it may be asked: 
if in the universe there is this deep process of synthesis ever at work and if 
it is manifested in every sphere of human activity, how comes it that any 
suggestion of synthesis in religion is anathema to the orthodox? Why is 
the very suggestion exposed to the polite sneer, violent repudiation, deep 
misunderstanding ? The explanation may be found in that the great inte- 
grating process, going on irrespective of all human desire or co-operation, 
is not taken into account at all. Gradual, imperceptible, largely subcon- 
scious it is overlooked in the heat of those very controversies out of which, 
in bitter thesis and antithesis, the integrating synthesis grows. The great 
cosmic process is confused with an attempt to make some superficial, 
eclectic religion, like the synthetic products of wartime, planned at some 
politically-inspired, hierarchical conference, where a formula of compromise 
is sought, as though the Things of the Spirit could be bandied about as the 
politicians bandy the slogans of their politics. It is as if it were proposed 
to snatch away the ark of the Covenant, or other most holy symbol of the 
Faith, with all its beauty, sacredness and inspiring fire and put nothing of 
comfort, light, life and love in its place. 

Nothing could be further from what is meant by synthesis in religion. 
It is altogether different from a synthesis of religions in the plural. The one 
is a cosmic process. The other would be a man-made sacrilege. The very 
suggestion comes as a shock to the religious soul. It would violate the 
simple faith of the millions of trusting souls to whom their particular faith 
and its symbols are the most precious possession in their lives. Of such 
a synthesis there is no suggestion. What is meant is that beyond all the 
symbols, forms, creeds and theologies a great unity in deepest essence 
exists. It is to be persuaded that all non-essentials shrink into nothingness 
when in highest faith, hope and charity our eyes are opened to the funda- 
mental unity of all true spiritual experience—the depths where all theologies 
cease. It is to hold that salvation, enlightenment, illumination, communion 
with the ONE, beyond all anthropomorphic conception or definition, has 
been and will be vouchsafed to every seeking soul who by the dedicated 
life of prayer, humility and dying to self has fitted himself to receive it— 
and that irrespective of the particular creed in which for him is hidden the 
Universal to which the particular is but a path. Behind and above all the 
World Faiths there is to-day, here and now, a transcendent oneness, a Fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, of which the world, breaking from the swaddling clothes 
of the institutional theologies, is becoming conscious. That is the mighty 
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synthesis to which in unutterable travail of thesis and antithesis, the world, 


after centuries of war waged in the name of religion itself, is pressing. At 


‘the heart of that synthesis lies the ever-living spring of all religion—the 


mystic vision, the blinding flash of inspiration, that mighty vision which in 
ali its transcendent glory has come to the great mystics of all the Faiths in 


I every age and of every race. In the fine words of Dr Inge these great 


Masters are those who by many and diverse paths have climbed the Hill of 


| God and in faltering accents—for human language was not made for what 


they have to tell—testify of what they have seen from the top. Let the 
angels in heaven rejoice their witness agrees together. 

Mankind is on the march. Evolution, silent as the springtime, is at work. 
Christian theology cannot escape the process, though we may hold the 
faith that the Spirit of the Sermon on the Mount will, world without end, 
remain supreme. 


JOHN STEWART-WALLACE 


WESTMINSTER 





MEDITATION ON BERDYAEV’S 
‘¢ THREE TIMES ”’ 


By 
ETHEL M. ROWELL 


Sometime Lecturer in Mathematics, Royal Holloway College, University of London 


* THERE are three times: cosmic time, historical time and existentia] 
time, and every man lives in these three forms of time.” } 

These three times correspond to man’s three modes of being, physical, 
purposeful and spiritual, three modes which are separable but not separate, 
since all function within the pervasive reality which is the person himself 
in time. 

In his consideration of time, Berdyaev’s outlook is mainly eschatological, 
his concern is with the end of time—‘ time must have a stop ”—but he 
pushes forward historic time towards its consummation in existential time 
with all the urgency of historic time itself. And we may pause and take 
account of the mutual alienation and involution of the three modes which he 
distinguishes. 


Cosmic time is symbolised by the circle. It is connected with the motion of 
the earth round the sun, with the reckoning of days, months and years, with the 
calendar and the clock.? 


Here we may perhaps detect the supersession of one kind of cosmic time 
by another ; there is the regularity of motion of cosmic being, and there 
is the graph that we ourselves make of this regularity in the plotting of 
clock time, and it is the graph that we make of the motion of the spheres 
that actually constitutes for us cosmic time. Cosmic time proper is alien 
to us, and in the clock time which we substitute for it there remains some- 
thing of that alien quality. In cosmic time there is no “‘ before and after,” 
and however we constrain it to our uses we feel that it is apart and aloof 
from our purposes, and we are aware that the mechanical sequence of 
clock time is no measure of our actual human experience, experience which 
is accidented and uneven, and which denies categorically the pattern of 
days and months and years. 

Indeed cosmic time hardly seems to be time at all; for time as we expe- 
rience it is qualitative, whereas cosmic time with its impartial and measured 
process is purely quantitative. At first sight, then, cosmic time appears to 
have nothing in common with the questing gesture and the stressful pulse 
of historic time. 

And yet there is something reassuring about this cosmic time, and some- 
thing that we need from it; its steady beat may not measure, but it does 
play an accompaniment to our “ noisy years,” a quiet and persistent mono- 


1 Berdyaev, Slavery and Freedom, p. 257. 2 Ibid. 
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tone which gives poise to historic time, and affords direction to our shifting 
urposes. 

The promise that “‘ while the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest,- 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease” is comforting to us whose souls must perforce break loose from such 
uniformities, but who nevertheless have an undoubted physical and moral 
dependence upon them. 

Years ago an old friend of mine, who had had a strenuous life of work, 
went to live by herself in a tiny cottage in Scotland, and in her first letter 
describing her new life I read the phrase “‘ Lunch is at one.” The words 
with their suggestion of a categorical imperative seemed to me comical, 
and I laughed as I thought how strange it was that one at last free of all the 
hours of day and night should yet again so be-fetter herself. 

But I think my friend was wiser than I. I remember Wordsworth’s 
“sonnet,” and realise that “the prison unto which we doom ourselves 
no prison is,” and that some ordering of the day in accordance with clock 
time is a saving of many small indifferent choices, and thus a freeing of 
energy for the things that matter more. So let the sequence of breakfast, 
dinner, tea and supper pass unquestioned, with all the unobtrusive and 
unheeded precision of our own bodily functions ! 

For it is these very bodily functions that really constitute our link with 
cosmic time. In Aldous Huxley’s book Time Must have a Stop, John Barnack 
speaks of the metabolism of the body, saying “‘ That makes sense all right.” 
And his son answers : 


Because it’s not oneself. That’s why animals have no metaphysical worries. 
Being identified with their physiology, they Anow there’s a cosmic order. Whereas 
human beings identify themselves with money-making, say, or drink, or politics, 
or literature. None of which has anything to do with cosmic time. 


But the truth is that though we are not identified with, yet we are never- 
theless closely linked with, our physiology, and we thus, all unbeknown as 
it were, have a direct contact with cosmic time. “‘ The pulse of the machine ” 
beats in harmony with nature. Our bodily functions, the give and take of 
heat, the circulation of the blood, the flow of animal vitality, all these things 
have the same kind of rhythm as the cosmic order, and in normal condi- 
tions this rhythm is as indifferent to us as is the motion of the spheres. 

It is not the dead but rather the living who are 


* Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees.” 


And it is only when ill-health interrupts their steady beat that the bodily 
functions enter the restless orbit, and take on the syncopated rhythms, of 
historic time. The detachment of nature in her self-sufficiency from our 
human, all-too-human, aims is at the same time a comfort and a challenge. 
We turn with relief from our “ money-making, say, or drink, or politics, 
or literature ” to consider the lilies of the field which toil not neither do 
they spin, and as we look we may learn something of the lesson of the 
serenity of cosmic time, of a present free from the haunting and the hamper- 
ing of future and past. 

We “‘ stand and stare,” we share for a moment the quiescence of nature, 
then we hark back to the human world of conscious effort. For 
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historical life is actuality of another order than nature. . . . Historical time js 
symbolised not by the circle but by the straight line stretching out forwards, 
The special property of historical time is precisely this stretching out towards 
what is coming, this reaching forward to determine. 


But historical time is bound up also with the past just because it is a directed 
function, a vector function as it were, and the direction is from what has 
been sowards what is to be. 

For nature, time is a series of static moments, and the present as mani- 
fested in nature cannot satisfy us because it is thus for us an empty present, 
empty of time as we experience it, we whose fate is always to “ fare for- 
ward.” And any attempt to assume or resume a state of nature is a regres. 
sion, a denial of our characteristic humanity. ‘‘ Sometimes I sits and thinks, 
and sometimes I just sits !”” But we cannot, we dare not, go on just sitting, 
that would be to be less than a man or less than any aged woman ! 

Cosmic time is a matter of process, historic time is concerned with pro- 
gress. Historic time is a function of human purpose, and it is as various and 
as variable as is the human will itself. It is the stress between past and future, 
stress set up by man’s endeavour, stress which is close-joined and leaves no 
room for the present, a present which becomes a mere knife-edge, a line 
drawn between two combatants. 

And historic time is thus private and particular, my time differing from 
yours as does my purpose. We each weave our own pattern of time, though 
in the weaving a larger human pattern may emerge and history reveal a 
synthesising power that “‘ shapes our ends ”’ and integrates our purposes, 
** Our times are in his hand.” 

Apart from this larger purpose, historic time has reference to the indivi- 
dual, and time belongs to the individual rather than the individual to time. 
When we consider the question of age it is clear that there is no uniformity 
of scale between one man and another, and it is certain that the measure of 
age is not that of clock time. When we say of a man that he is seventy years 
of age we should perhaps rather say that he is seventy years of Ais age! 
For age is a function of a man’s self, a function of his physical constitution 
and of his temperament, his mental outlook and of his experience. The 
integration that we call age is but loosely linked with clock time, and the 
differential elements of current time also diverge in their turn from this 
scale. Mr Churchill once said of the years of the last war: “ Indeed every 
year seems to me almost a decade,” so weighted for him had the time 
been by the straining load of one preponderant purpose. And in lesser 
degree each of us has had the same costly experience, the burdens of our 
own ends, ends which as we reach out towards them seemed always to 
recede. Historic time is a thing of stress ; we are always looking towards 
the future, always expecting, and the tension of such expectation, the 
measure of our effort, is what we know as time. Do not we say that a 
watched pot never boils ? In a sense historic time is always in the future, 
or in the past by a reverse process in which nostalgia or regret is substituted 
for expectancy. 

While we are anxiously awaiting the arrival of a friend time is stretched, 
sometimes painfully stretched ; our friend arrives, the tension is relaxed, 
and historic time gives place momentarily to a timeless present. Then, too, 


1 Berdyaev, S/avery and Freedom, p. 259. 
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when we are wholly absorbed in what we are doing we are in a sort of 
abiding present. But “the good minute goes,” and conscious effort brings 
us back once more into historic time, for we must “ fare forward.” “ Fare 
forward ” is the ever sounding challenge to our humanity. To “ fare forward ” 
is our fate, and also perhaps our specifically human glory. But the future 
towards which we strive is indeterminate, it continually changes shape as we 
advance towards it, and the line of historic time is perhaps in reality more 
like a series of jagged thrusts. Aldous Huxley complains of the unreliability 
of the future, and he castigates man’s faith in it in his comments on the line 
“But thought’s the slave of time and life’s time’s fool.” 

He says : 

By merely elapsing time makes nonsense of all life’s conscious planning and 
scheming. No considerable action has ever had all or nothing but the results 
expected of it. . . . In all human situations more variables are involved than the 
human mind can take account of; and with the passage of time the variables 
tend to increase in number and change their character. And yet the only faith of 
amajority of twentieth century Europeans and Americans is faith in the Future— 
the bigger and better Future, which they know that Progress is going to produce 
for them, like rabbits out of a hat. For the sake of what their faith tells them 
about a Future time, which their reason assures them to be completely unknow- 
able, they are prepared to sacrifice their only tangible possession, the Present. 


But we men must, as men, look before and after, and the sacrifice that we 
make in the present, and of the present, on behalf of a future in which we 
ourselves may have no share is not unworthy nor perhaps altogether unavail- 
ing. Nevertheless, Huxley’s indictment is a “imely warning that historic 
time is not the whole of the matter. 

Here we make approach to the question of “ existential time.” In his- 
toric time we restless men cannot rest in the present because we identify 
it with the passing moment whose successiveness appears to us as a mere 
passage from . . . to, from the sparseness or bounty of the past to the pro- 
mise of the future. “‘ In the present man does not feel the fullness of time, 
and he seeks it in the past and in the future.” ? But although we are for the 
most part unaware of it the fullness and perfection of the present are there 
and may be experienced, and this in such measure that the present becomes 
not a fragment of time but an emergence from time, not an atom of time, 
but an atom of eternity, as Kierkegaard says. That which is experienced in 
the depth of this existential moment remains. The successive moments 
which enter into the sequence of time and represent a less profound reality, 
pass away.® 

Something of eternity is given in time, and in a sense we know that it is 
there, but we do not know where it is, and we must seek diligently till we 
find it, seek it as for us the pearl of great price. Perhaps true religion is the 
quest of the givenness of the timeless in time, while 


an idolatrous religion is one in which time is substituted for eternity—either past 
time in the form of a rigid tradition, or future time, in the form of Progress 
towards Utopia. 


1 A, Huxley, Time Must have a Stop, p. 291. 
2 Berdyaev, S/avery and Freedom, p. 260. 

3 Ibid. 

4 A. Huxley, Time Must have a Stop, p. 292. 
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Existential time may be best symbolised not by the circle nor by the line but 
by the point, . . . the still point of the turning world. 


We all have some experience of such existential time ; it is the pause in 
our apprehension of beauty, the emptiness in our selfless absorption in the 
concerns of another, the stillness in our worship of God. 


Time must have a stop. And not only must, as an ethical imperative and ap 
eschatological hope, but also does have a stop, in the indicative sense, as a matter 
of mute experience.” 


As we have seen, there are moments when our experience expands and 
extends till it breaks that tightly clutched life-line between what has been 
and what shall be, and for the moment we are free from what Huxley calls 
“the slavery of life.”” These moments come in and by contemplation, in 
and by sacrifice, in and by worship. Such are moments of vision. And 
they come, also as unheralded visitants in the very midst, it may be, of 
“the fretful stir unprofitable” of our ordinary living. Such are moments 
of grace. ; 

The truth is, I think, that existential time is not in reality detached from 
cosmic or from historic time ; in a sense it is the fulfilment of each. Exis. 
tential time transcends but does not deny these lesser modes. Cosmic time 
is taken into and used by historic time as a basis of measured and impartial 
ordering, but it has indirect ingress into existential time by virtue of its 
rhythmic quality. The approach is through art, for rhythm of time or of 
form is an essential character in art, and art, in creation and as apprehended, 


is surely an outpost of the eternal in human life. And historic time, with its 
emphasis on now this goal, now that, to be won, with its urgent reaching out 
towards this end or that, is perhaps a diffused effort after aa end which shall 
be the end of time. Historic time is surely constantly reiterating “‘ time must 
have a stop”! 

“These are only hints and guesses, Hints followed by guesses.” But 
there is the “‘ point of intersection of the timeless with time, and 


“ Here the impossible union 

Of spheres of existence is actual, 
Here the past and future 

Are conquered, and reconciled.’’? 


E. M. ROWELL 


1 Berdyaev, S/avery and Freedom, p. 260. 
2 A. Huxley, ibid. 
8 T.S. Eliot, The Dry Salvages. 
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THE ERASMIAN IDEA 
By 
WILHELM SCHENK'! 


PH.D. 


ERASMUS of Rotterdam was nearly twenty-nine when he became an under- 
graduate at the University of Paris (in 1495). He was appalled by what 
that ancient seat of learning had to offer him. During the boring lecture- 
hours he amused himself by writing letters to his friends. In one of them 
he tells the story of Epimenides, the Cretan who said that all Cretans were 
liars—the story, in fact, of a scholastic theologian ? : 


“ Epimenides,” he writes, “ went out walking one day. He missed his way 
and wandered into a cave, which struck him as a quiet place for thinking. He 
sat down, he gnawed his nails, he turned over in his mind his instances, his quid- 
dities and his quoddities. He dropped asleep, and so remained for forty-seven 
years. Happy Epimenides that he woke at last! Some divines never wake at all, 
and fancy themselves most alive when their slumber is deepest. When he came 
to himself he was ina changed world. The mouth of the cave was overhung with 
moss. Landscape, town, streets, houses, inhabitants, dress, language, all were 
altered. He had been dreaming all the while, dreaming scholastic theology, and 
nothing else.” 


To Erasmus, scholastic learning bore no relation to reality: it was a 
dream, or rather a nightmare, of “instances, quiddities and quoddities.” 
This would have been bad enough if the old dry-as-dusts at Paris and else- 
where had merely amused themselves in this queer fashion (though Erasmus 
could think of more amusing pastimes). But they were pretending to teach 
theology—to transmit knowledge of God and divine things. What could 
all these subtleties have to do with God ? Erasmus gives some examples 
in the Praise of Folly* of what he thinks are typical scholastic problems : 


Whether God, who took our nature upon him in the form of a man, could 
as well have become a woman, a devil, a beast, a herb, or a stone? and were it 
so possible that the Godhead had appeared in any shape of an inanimate substance, 
how he should then have preached his gospel ? or how have been nailed to the 


ctoss 2 


Such questions, Erasmus suggests, are not only irrelevant, they are impious. 
The scholastics, he writes, “‘ spy out what never had any being,”’ but they also 
wish to know things that “‘ ought rather to be the subject of an humble and 
uncontradicting faith, than of a scrupulous and inquisitive reason.” Besides, 


1 The Editor records with regret the death of Dr Wilhelm Schenk on June 18, 1949. 
Dr Schenk who was born in Prague in 1918 was Lecturer in History at the University College of 
the South-West, Exeter, and the author of The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution 
(1948) and Reginald Pole, Cardinal of England to be published posthumously this year. The death 
ofa rising scholar at so young an age is much deplored. 

* Allen, Opus Episto Erasmi, Vol. I, pp. 190-193. (i use Froude’s racy paraphrase : 
Life and Letters of Erasmus, 1916, pp. 74-75. len dates the letter August, 1497.) 

* Erasmus, Praise of Folly (London, 1937), pp. 131-132, 139. 
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what is the moral effect of all this theology ? An increase in piety? Far 
from it ! From reading scholastic authors one rises “ coldly affected to virtue, 
but most violently inclined to cavil and contention.” 1 Hence the endless 
and disgusting quarrels among the alleged followers of the Prince of Peace, 

So powerful has been the vengeance of that Paris undergraduate that 
450 years later most of us, whether we know it or not, derive our view of 
his teachers from him. The very name of his special béte noire, Duns Scotus, 
has become a term of abuse ; most of us are still convinced that the school. 
men were unmitigated dunces. Such an opinion is untenable. The greatest 
schoolmen were concerned with genuine and important problems, and even 
their minor followers were not altogether given to mere verbal exercises, 
True, questions of the kind pilloried by Erasmus do occur in some scholastic 
treatises ; the decline of scholasticism in Erasmus’ time was very marked, 
But even a cursory glance at the works of the Scotists and Ockamists, not 
to mention those of Bonaventura and Aquinas, suffices to show that Erasmus’ 
picture does not represent the whole truth. “ Whether the human will is 
free >—whether the Creator of mankind governs mankind justly >—whether 
God can be known?” : these are some of the scholastic questions which 
must always engage our attention.2 They interested Erasmus, too, up toa 
point, but he was utterly dissatisfied with the scholastic methods of 
dealing with them. And he felt that some other questions were far mote 
important. 

Though Erasmus cag be charged with caricaturing the schoolmen, he 
cannot be accused of not knowing what he condemned. He was fairly 
familiar with the chief scholastic text-books, and he was capable of recog- 
nising the excellence of Thomas Aquinas whom he called “a truly great 
man, and not only for his own time.” As a matter of fact, he did not wish 
to abolish scholastic studies, provided they were undertaken with moderation 
and not to the exclusion of everything else. For the rest, he thought (with 
very good reason) that scholastic theology was due for a thorough over- 
haul.? He was quite able to appreciate improvements in scholasticism when 
he came across them, as in the case of Cardinal Cajetan (the initiator of a 
Thomist revival),* but he did not think that theological reform was possible 
without a genuine religious awakening. It was this that he came to recognise 
as the chief concern of his life. 

This needs stating with a certain amount of emphasis because of some 
widespread misconceptions about the elusive Netherlander. Having 
attracted the attention of scholars and men of letters for over four centuries, 
Erasmus is also the only humanist of his period who remains interesting to 
the general public. His name is indeed a household word, but it would 
not always be tactful to enquire what the average household actually knows 
about him. Many people will have seen Holbein’s portrait, and if they 
know any of his writings it will be the Praise of Folly. Now this is in fact 
his best work, perhaps even his most characteristic production, but it does 
not contain a full statement of the Erasmian idea as his contemporaries knew 


1 Erasmus, Col/loguies (London, 1900), transl. N. Bailey, Vol. I, p. 192. 

2 These particular questions are contained in Super quatuor libres sententiarum questiones by Robert 
Holcot, O.P. (d. 1349). 

3 On this subject, see the remarkably good doctoral thesis by C. Dolfen, Die Stellung des Erasmus 
von Rotterdam zur scholastischen Methode (1936), particularly pp. 51, 82-94. 

* Allen, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 460. 
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it And the inscrutable smile caught by Holbein does not tell the whole 
story. 

The Praise of Folly is fundamentally ambiguous. This imaginary sermon 
delivered by Folly ridicules some of the victims, notably the monks and 
theologians, in the usual fashion of such satires, but in the first part and 
again towards the end Folly is made to preach true wisdom and good sense. 
Life, we are told in these passages, demands a good measure of what, 
rationally considered, is folly, and a certain “‘ foolishness ” is more acceptable 
to God than all the wisdom of the world. Or is it ? Much of the charm of 
this incomparable book depends on the imperceptible shifting of the ground ; 
we ate constantly groping for the real meaning and are just missing it at 
every turn. The book is a jest, certainly, a superb after-dinner speech ; but 
conceivably, and perhaps unconsciously more than that. Erasmus, as 
Huizinga suggests, may have felt the “ indefiniteness of the ground of all 
things” +—the kind of ambiguity that Montaigne was to explore more 
fully and that has entered into the very texture of modern thought. Or 
again, he may have come near to a truly artistic vision: Folly as a symbol 
of man, both in his weakness and in his strength. But Erasmus was not 
willing to explore a region of philosophic twilight or to enter the realm of 
att. He was neither an artist nor a relativist philosopher. He was in fact 
astrict moralist, and it is as such that he chiefly impressed his age. 

Erasmus the moralist was profoundly moved by the spiritual decline of 
the medieval Church. Seen from this point of view (and it is the only 
legitimate one), the deficiencies of the later scholastics are merely a symptom 
of this decline. The one thing needful was reform—this had been demanded 
for centuries—and Erasmus, incensed by the sterile teaching at Paris Univer- 
sity and inspired by his contact with John Colet, began to develop his own 
reform plans. 

There can be no doubt that the sickness had eaten deeply into the Church. 
If we take as our guide the report of the Papal Reform Commission of 1536 
(a commission of which Erasmus might have been a member had he not 
died in that year), the picture that emerges is lamentable indeed. Pluralism, 
non-residence, simony, gross ignorance, scandalous immorality : these were 
the outstanding evils. The Church had become the breeding-ground of 
various mechanical practices, such as indiscriminate veneration of relics, 
purchase of indulgences, etc. In many places religious life had become 
entirely soulless ; the Church as a whole appeared to be merely a huge 
bureaucratic machine. Meanwhile the worldliness of the priests and monks 
was satirised by Boccaccio and Chaucer or execrated by Dante and Langland, 
and laymen in general emancipated themselves more and more from the 
tutelage of an unworthy Church. 

The growth of the “lay spirit ” in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
isnot, of course, merely the result of the decline of the Church. In some 
tespects it was the natural development within a vigorous civilisation—a 
development that produced the poetry of Chaucer and Villon, the painting 
of Giotto and van Eyck, the secular music of Dufay and Josquin de Prés, 
as well as the colourful and many-sided social life of the later Middle Ages. 
The growing tension between the medieval laity and their former teacher 


J. Huizinga, Erasmus (New York, 1924), p. 148. 
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and guardian, the Christian Church, can best be described in terms suggestej 
by A. J. Toynbee’s great Study of History. 

Toynbee discusses the relations between the “‘ creative minority ” and th 
“uncreative rank and file” in any given society. He shows that the 
problem of transmitting the creative impetus from the leaders to the led js 
of the utmost importance in the history of all civilisations. In periods of 
growth the minority is truly creative and the followers imitate its achieve. 
ments. In periods of decline the minority “attempts to retain by force 
position that it has ceased to merit” and the majority revolts against the 
leaders. It was just such a situation that had arisen in Erasmus’ time. The 
clergy had ceased to be creative and the laymen were about to revolt. |p 
order to repair the breach the laity itself could produce a creative élite, 
which would recall the clergy to their ancient duties, combine the legitimat, 
claims of religion and secular culture, and transmit to the society as a whol 
the message of a new Christian civilisation. The attempt to achieve such; 
creative solution is the Erasmian idea—this is the meaning, at any rate, 
that we intend to give to this term in the present study. 

The beginning of Erasmus’ gigantic work was the endeavour to find 
secure religious basis for the new structure. This, he thought, could not he 
difficult. The essential truths of Christianity were few and simple, and they 
were of value only when realised in a life of charity and devotion. It has 
often been pointed out that Erasmus owed much to the Dutch reform 
movement of the fifteenth century known as Devotio moderna, with its 
emphasis on simple piety and practical religion (the best-known product of 
this movement is the Imitation of Christ). ‘Too much must not be made of 
this influence in view of the predominantly monastic character of the 
Devotio moderna, but there is a good deal of common ground between 
Erasmus and these Dutch reformers. ‘“‘ What doth it avail thee,”’ asks the 
author of the Imitatio Christi “to discourse high things about the Trinity 
if thou lack humility and therein art displeasing to the Trinity ? Verily high 
words make not a man holy and righteous, but virtuous life maketh him 
dear to God.” This is what Erasmus would have called “ practical 
theology ”—the only kind he professed to teach. In one of his Colloquits 
he makes a boy say?: “I believe firmly what I read in the Holy Scriptures 
and the Apostles’ Creed, and I don’t trouble my head any farther : I leave 
the rest to be disputed and defined by the clergy, if they please.” Clearly no 
knowledge of Christ’s doctrines is possible without a serious and intensive 
study of the New Testament: “ Let him who desires to be instructed rather 
in piety than in the art of disputation, first and above all apply himself to 
the fountain-head.” * The fountain-head : that, for Erasmus, implied study 
of the original text of the New Testament. 

It requires a conscious effort of the imagination to understand Erasmus’ 
attitude to the Greek text of the New Testament. The Latin Vulgate, the 
work of his beloved Jerome, was after all a fairly accurate translation and 
quite serviceable for most purposes. But the Greek text—that meant being 
still nearer to the Evangelists and Apostles ; it meant something like hearing 


1 “ Confabulatio Pia” : Erasmus Colloquies, Vol.1, p. 104. (The model boy may be intended to 
represent the young Englishman, Thomas Lupset, the pupil of Colet and Erasmus, and friend of 
Reginald Pole. 

2 Erasmus, Preface to the New Testament (Basle, 1516, fol. bbb sv). 
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their actual voices. Besides, some passages of the Vulgate were obscure or 
corrupted: these might be elucidated or restored by a critical comparison 
of the available MSS. Anyone who has ever, even in the humblest capacity, 
attempted to recover an old text will know the almost uncanny sense of 
fulfilment that such an activity can produce, and in this case nothing less 
than the Divine Word itself was to be recovered. Greek was also of great 
use for the reading of the Fathers, whose biblical commentaries were valued 
more highly by Erasmus than the works of modern authors. 

In this valuation of the Fathers a bias makes itself felt in favour of Christian 
antiquity. A patristic work, though not the fountain-head itself, was at 
least not too far removed in time from the source of Divine illumination. 
But there was also another antiquity : the pagan civilisation of Greece and 
Rome, so attractive to a Europe that was fascinated by the discovery of its 
ancient treasures (a rediscovery that was not accidental but a symptom of the 
growth of the lay spirit). What of this heritage ? Had it any bearing on the 
“doctrine of Christ ” ? 

As a young man Erasmus had come under the spell of the revival of 
antiquity. At that stage he had inveighed against the “ barbarous ” use of 
latin by schoolmen and other ecclesiastics, and had attempted to win 
adherents for the cause of “ good letters.” The style of the ancient authors, 
the insight their work afforded into civilised living, commanded his 
attention. Like other revolutionaries, the humanists did not notice that 
they were trying to do something new and believed that they were in fact 
reviving a remote past (hence the feeling of rebirth, “ renaissance”). As 
Erasmus” interests deepened, he remained faithful to this esthetic ideal but 
gave ita more ethical content. His voice can be heard in one of his Col/loquies : 


I sometimes find some things said or written by the ancients, nay even by the 
heathens, nay by the poets themselves, so chastely, so holily, and so divinely, 
that I cannot but think that in writing them they must have been divinely inspired ; 
and perhaps the spirit of Christ diffuses itself farther than we imagine. . . . I had 
rather lose Scotus and twenty such as he, than one Cicero or Plutarch. 


And it is in this context that the famous invocation occurs: ‘“‘ Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis—Saint Socrates, pray for us.” 1 Erasmus was in 
fact restating the view held by some of the Fathers, that, in an important 
sense, the civilisation of Greece and Rome helped to prepare the ground 
for Christianity. This has been echoed by Dante in the unforgettable 
passage where Statius, in Dante’s scheme a Christian, likens the Pagan Virgil 
toa man 
‘« who walks by night, 

who bears the torch and does not help himself, 

enlightening those who follow after him.”’ 

(“« Facesti come quei che va di notte, 

che porta il lume retro, e sé non giova, 


ma dopo sé fa le persone dotte.”’ 
Purgatorio, XXTI, 67-69.) 


Starting from this conception it became possible to “ baptise ” the revival 
of antiquity—to set up the ideal of Christian humanism. 
The quotations in the preceding paragraph are taken from Erasmus’ 


1 Erasmus, Colloquies, Vol. I, pp. 191, 192, 196. 
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Colloquy Convivinm Religiosum (“ The Religious Feast ”’) 1, and this Colloguy 
provides the key to his special kind of Christian humanism. It embodic 
Erasmus’ dream of a life lived in harmonious intercourse with friends, simple 
yet civilised, beautiful yet devout. ‘The scene, as in so many Renaissance 
dialogues, is set in the garden of a “ pretty, neat little country-house, a little 
way out of town.” Eusebius invites eight of his friends to dinner. They 
come at ten o’clock in the morning before it grows too hot. Eusebius shows 
them round: “ This little nest is to me more than a court, and if he may be 
said to reign that lives at liberty according to his mind, I reign here.” He 
points out three inscriptions on the garden gate, in Latin, Greek and Hebrew; 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments ”—“ Repent and be 
converted ”—“ And the just shall live by faith.” Close by the gate is 
chapel: “I have,” explains the host, “‘ made Jesus keeper not only of my 
garden but of all my possessions, and of both body and mind.” Then the 
friends pass into a walled garden with fragrant flowers, fountains, and 
pictures on the wall; beyond the garden is an orchard and an aviary. Hay- 
ing seen all this, the friends proceed to have dinner. The meal is substantial 
but simple and healthy, and is accompanied by discourses on various 
passages from the Bible, which are interpreted by all the friends in turn, 
These interpretations are frequently buttressed by references to such “ holy 
pagans ” as Cicero and Socrates. After dinner the guests are given presents 
and led into the library. “ It is not,’ the host tells them, “ furnished with 
very many books, but those I have are very good ones.” It also contains 
a globe, “ pictures of the most eminent authors,” and religious pictures 
taken from both the Old and the New Testaments. The library has a little 


gallery that looks into the garden, and adjoining it are a chapel and a study. 
(Library, gallery and study, incidentally, were features of Thomas More’s 
house in Chelsea.) 

Here [Eusebius says] I sometimes walk, discoursing with myself, and meditating 
upon the unspeakable counsel of God in giving his son for the redemption of 
mankind. Sometimes my wife bears me company, or sometimes a friend that 
takes delight in pious things. 


Finally, the host invites his guests to stay in his house for a few days; 
meanwhile he has to go to town to prepare a friend, who is dangerously ill, 
for a pious death, and to reconcile two men who are bitter enemies. (This 
layman, in other words, is doing what his parish-priest, presumably, fails 
to do.) 

It was Erasmus’ life-work to propagate the convictions underlying this 
Colloquy. When the time came for him to prepare his Collected Works he 
divided them into three classes according to their subjects : books on “ good 
letters,” on morals, and on piety. These three aspects he wished to see 
combined in the lives of his readers. He deliberately addressed himself to 
some groups among them in particular: he wrote a book on Christian 
marriage, and one about Christian widowhood (all participants in the 
Religious Feast are married) ; he instructed the Christian prince in the duties 
of his station; and he wrote a number of excellent educational treatises. 
The Erasmian idea is indeed essentially educational, in the wide sense which 
we now usually give to this term. 


1 Erasmus, Colloquies, Vol. 1., pp. 164-213. Huizinga, who recognises the importance of this 
Colloquy, seems to underestimate the ethical content of the ideal set forth in it. 
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I wish [wrote Erasmus in a celebrated passage] that the husbandman should 
sing portions of the Scriptures to himself as he follows the plough, that the 
weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller should beguile 
with their stories the tedium of his journey.+ 
Much of Erasmus’ literary effort was simply “‘ adult education ”—instruction 
of grown-up laymen ; quite naturally his mind turned also to the education 
of children, the laymen of the future. The greatest humanist was primarily 
ateacher, and teaching has always remained the centre of humanist activities. 

Erasmus was such a witty and accomplished writer that his books were 
really read by the people they were intended for. By about 1516 he had 
become a European celebrity, the commonly acknowledged leader of the 
Republic of Letters—a cultural institution which he could claim to have 
founded himself. Erasmus was the centre of a vast correspondence ; men 
from all over Europe came to visit him; he was addressed in the most 
exalted terms and promised immortality. In 1526 he was able to taunt 
some critics of his version of the New Testament, which had appeared ten 
yeats before, with the question why they had not criticised him in time ? 
Now it was too late: his works were already scattered abroad in thousands 
ofcopies.2, Meanwhile, he was turning out one book after another (treatises, 
translations, editions), working without a pause. Of frail health and averse 
to asceticism of the traditional kind, Erasmus was setting the important 
example of a scholar who, without clerical or monastic ties, gave the last 
ounce of his strength to what he regarded as the service of God. 

Erasmus, as is well known, was not technically a layman. He was in fact, 
amonk, ever since his guardians had pushed the illegitimate son of a Dutch 
priest into a monastery. There he took the vows as a young man of twenty- 
two (in 1488) and four years later he was ordained priest. He obtained a 
temporary dispensation to leave his monastery, but during the whole time 
of his wanderings—in Paris, in England, in Louvain—the threat of recall 
hung over his head. In 1514 he was actually recalled to his monastery, but 
he refused to comply ; it was not until 1517, after three anxious years of 
waiting, that he obtained the definitive Papal dispensation from monastic 
vows. Nominally he still remained a priest, but he did not fulfil any priestly 
functions. In his life he embodied a new social type: the lay scholar 
writing for educated laymen (and of course any clerics who were prepared 
toread him). But in view of Erasmus’ sincere concern for religion the type 
he created and represented was bound to retain some of the characteristics 
of the medieval cleric. It was a genuine secularisation of the homo religiosus, 
combining old elements with new ones, attempting to transmit to the 
“world ” the message of Christ in a way which had not been tried before. 

Erasmus never wrote a separate work on the “ Christian Scholar,” but 
while he was still alive one of his younger adherents, the Spaniard Juan Luis 
Vives, produced a short treatise on this subject. It is contained in his chief 
educational work De Disciplinis (published 1531) and is entitled De Vita 
tt Moribus Eruditi—‘ The Life and Moral Character of the Scholar.” 8 


1 Erasmus, Preface to the New Testament (Basle, 1516, fol. aaa 4v). I use Seebohm’s translation : 
Oxford Reformers (Everyman ed.), p. 203. This book retains its great value as a delightful 
introduction to this subject. 

? Seebohm, op. cif., p. 285. 

* J. L. Vives, De Disciplinis (Antwerp, 1531) : Appendix to De tradendis disciplinis. (I use the 
trnslation contained in Foster Watson, Vives on Education, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 272-304, with 
some modifications.) 
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The scholar, Vives suggests, should begin his studies by prayer, “as js 
recorded of Thomas Aquinas and many other holy men.” Studies mug 
never be pursued with the aim of obtaining money or fame. “ Wherever 
the desire for money settles in a man of studies, forthwith it drives away the 
zeal for knowledge.” In order to gain worldly wealth many learned meq 
are given to flattering princes and other rulers. The people therefore rightly 
accuse them of sycophancy, and the princes themselves place no value og 
their flattery “since they can buy it for a farthing or two, nay even for, 
bit of bread.” As for fame, that also is a snare and a delusion. 


Suppose [Vives asks] you have obtained renown, praise, glory: what good 
will it be to you when you come to die ? A learned man should often reflect on 
death and on eternal life, and by meditating often and deeply make the thought of 
death familiar, so as not to be terrified by the mention of it. Then will come into 
his mind the Judge, the Rewarder of his actions, before whom, in a short time, 
he must appear, when he has left the stage and the hypocrisy of this life. To be 
approved of God will then become the sole aim of his life. 


In his general relations with the world the scholar must proceed cautiously 
‘so that he should not be taken possession of by any of these debased 
passions which attack and beset us on every side.”” He must, above all, set 
a good example to the unlearned: “ Let him think of those words which 
he has heard from God: Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are the light of the 
world.” The scholar’s moral reform must begin at home. The scholar 
“* will convince greatly by his rhetoric, but most of all by the blamelessness 
of his life.” 

Vives complains that scholars all too often give a bad example by being 
extremely quarrelsome: “it is very disgraceful that robbers and lions live 
in greater harmony amongst themselves than do the learned.” Criticism 
there must be, of course, but it must be moderate and courteous, for “in 
this sort of battle, those who differ are not enemies.” Among genuine 
students, even when they disagree, there is in fact a close union of minds. 

It is the chief duty of the scholar to pass on his learning to others: “as 
it were, from his own light to kindle light in the minds of others.” And in 
doing so the scholar achieves his specific imitation of Christ “‘ Whom the 
Father sent from heaven to teach the human race.” ‘“ The arts,” Vives 
sums up, “are called humanistic and should make us human ; having their 
source in God, they should make us good.” 

This ideal picture of the Christian scholar owed much to the medieval 
ideal of the good clerk. The same virtues that animated the “ povre persoun 
of a toun ” were here demanded of the humanist : 

** But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a learned man, aclerk. ... 

Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve.” 
The ideal had not changed but it now appeared in a new setting. Both 
aspects are symbolised in a masterly engraving by a contemporary of 
Erasmus and Vives, Albrecht Diirer: the engraving of St Jerome in his 
cell (1514). St Jerome, the translator of the Bible, is completely engrossed 
in his pious work, but the setting is a cosy room of a Nurnberg citizen o! 
the sixteenth century, complete with cushions and slippers. Jerome's 
traditional lion, too, is thoroughly domesticated, an easy companion for 
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the sleeping dog. The sun is shining and spreading its warmth all over the 
room. The busy scholar is both in the world and outside it. 

At the very time when Diirer made this engraving, Erasmus, in his 
various rooms in England and Basle, was occupied with his own translation 
of the Bible. Diirer met Erasmus in 1520 in Antwerp and made a portrait 
of him, and a year later he spoke of him in tones of highest praise, referring 
to him as a “ soldier of Christ.” During these years Diirer may well have 
had in mind Erasmus when he created his picture of St Jerome. To many 
other contemporaries, too, Erasmus was the perfect Christian scholar. 
Whatever our view may be of Erasmus the man, we have every reason to 
study and to develop the Erasmian idea. 

WILHELM SCHENK 





A NOTE ON THE SELF AND 
THE PERSON 


By 
CONSTANCE I. SMITH! 


WHAT is the other to me ? 

To answer this question is to answer a second: what am I? Whatever 
the other is to me that am I to myself. As I see the other én i¢se/f, so am] 
in myself. 

This paper purports to be no more than an outline of the nature of the 
self and the nature of the person. Its design is to stimulate thought in the 
direction of responsibility towards otherness. 


I 


We begin our analysis of the self in the moment when it is most clearly 
asserted and that for the purpose of establishing from the outset its status 
in the world. I mean the moment when the child, engaged in accom- 
plishing some feat of skill, cries, “‘ Look at me! See what I’m doing!” 

From these words we may draw out three fundamental ideas: (1) the 
idea of inclusion: (2) the idea of exclusion ; (3) the idea of function. ‘“ Me” 
is a social designation, it implies the presence of otherness, He, She, It, and 
against this society “I”? measure myself, “‘ I” compete with it for the prizes 
of recognition and praise. The person whom “I” invoke is invested with 
the power to affirm or deny my importance. This power I call upon to 
detach itself from all other being and bear witness only to “ my ” unique 
existence. 

The other’s nature then is that of a witness to my worth. This is his 
function in my world. One manifestation of the self, therefore, is the 
explicit or implicit demand, “‘ Take heed of me and of no one else.”” Remain- 
ing on the level of childhood we find another manifestation in the complaint, 
“ He’s taken my tricycle. He won’t give it up and it’s mine.” According 
to Ch. Blondel (Traité de Psychologie, p. 534) the “ self’ never appears without 
bringing “‘ mine” in its wake. ‘“ My men, my workers .. .” ? and, we 
may add, my cleverness, as in our first illustration. 

If we turn now to the adult human being we find the same manifestations 
of inclusion, exclusion, function, and ‘‘ Mine ” but the mode of manifesta- 
tion will be, normally, much more subtle. I exhibit myself to others by 
speaking of my politics, my interests, my children, my plans, my work. | 
may do this so discreetly that I may seem to be talking almost impersonally, 
but, nevertheless, for the self who speaks the other exists as a witness to the 
reality of selves and a witness, moreover, who judges from the standpoint of 


1 Readers may like to be reminded of another article, The Single One and the Other, by the same 
writer, published in this JouRNAL, July, 1948. 
2 Leon Litwinski: The Psychology of “‘ Mine ”, Philosophy, Vol. XXII, No. 83 (1947). 
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“Tell me what you possess by way of lodging, furniture and tools... 
knowledge and ideas, relationships, attachments, and I shall tell you exactly 
who you are. If you own nothing of all this you are nothing.” + Look at 
me. Observe my possessions. I am what I have. 

The next thing we find in our analysis of the adult self is that self is 
experienced as having a definite localisation in space—Here—and in time— 
Now—and a definite boundary. The Here-Now is the sense of existence, 
animals—we think—must possess it too—but with man the state of being 
here-now is a state which he desires shall be recognised, and from this it 
follows that he thinks of himself as bounded, marked off inexorably from other 
closures, a unique point in space and time which must be understood as Me 
not He. 

Within the boundary—so it seems to self—there is absolute unquestioned 
reality; beyond the boundary is something not of my construction, a 
“given ” something which I seize and use in order by its means to exist 
practically, zesthetically, intellectually. Otherness is real only in so far as 
I wish and am able to monopolise it. It has no being in its own right. 

If we examine this concept of the other and this implicit assertion of self- 
here-now we bring to light a curious psychological fact: the affirmation of 
my reality comes from the outside, from the other, and not from my imme- 
diate self-knowledge. As something immediately known I am that remark- 
able paradox, a rea/ something which dreads that it is nothing—or, more 
correctly, that it as nothing. It is by means of the other, whether it be a 
thing—book, nature, work of art—or a human being—neighbour, friend— 
that I have existence. The other is the apparatus by which I construct 
myself. Or, using other words, we may say that I am surrounded by mirrors 
which reveal to me my effects. By observing these effects I am satisfied 
that there is a real cause, a such-and-such which appears in this-or-that way. 

To live surrounded by mirrors—does not this mean that I do not see 
otherness at all, that I see only posturing semblance of myself? And these 
mitrors to which I have reduced, degraded, all otherness—how do I treat 
these objects ? 

The image of myself which the other discloses to my observation very 
often affects me unpleasantly ; ¢.g. a wet day—if I want to go out—shows 
me to myself as suffering from an unmerited misfortune ; a neighbour’s 
criticism, a group’s indifference, or hostility, show me to be the victim of 
misunderstanding or persecution. Therefore I have to resort to manipula- 
tion; I have to take the other to pieces and either privately to myself or by 
a public demonstration show it to be intrinsically fau/ty, a means, that is, 
incapable of producing a true reflection of myself. The work of art which 
Ido not understand, and the cosmos which denies me my rights, alike are 
gear which I pronounce to be defective. 

But if I see only myself, if I do not at any time see otherness, then my own 
image intervenes between me and the real world ; sever am I in contact with 
reality. If I pass my life standing before my own image, whether I consider 
this image to be satisfactory or distorted, I stand before a mechanical 
construction, mever do I come upon my own reality. I cannot look upon my real 
being, it is not something I have, it is something I am. The real being of the 
world is not something I appropriate, evaluate, and use ; it is something in 

1 Ibid. 
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which I share. Where there is no sharing there is no reality. Where there 
is no Thou but only It, there is no J. 


II 


The person is not to be conceived as an entity which is distinct from 
another entity called the self: we do not have a juxtaposition of self and 
person. Nor must we think of the person as an attribute of the self, as an 
element in the self. Personality is an act of the whole man, a particular act 
which is the taking up of an attitude. I affirm myself as a person when | 
assume this attitude. It is the attitude of turning towards, ot more correctly, 
kiving towards otherness in the full acknowledgement of its reality and of my 
responsibility towards it. 

I manifest myself as a person in the moment when I become aware of 
responsibility. 

This sense of responsibility demonstrates at one and the same time my 
reality and the reality of the other. I directly confront a situation which is 
given to me and which in some measure transcends me. I recognise that by 
my actions I affect for good or ill other existences, I change—irrevocably— 
conditions, the whole of which I shall not myself experience ; in a word, | 
introduce new determinations into an historical process. But to recognise 
this is to believe in the reality of these other existences, this historical 
process, which my participation in affects for better or worse. 

The essential characteristic of the person, then, is recognition of a self- 
transcending reality and awareness of responsibility towards this reality. 

We may now go further and say that I affirm myself as person when the 
reality of the other, while it does not belong to me, does not merely lie 
outside me. The person participates in reality. ‘The other is “ present” 
in my very substance. We participate “ in one another’s lives, not psychi- 
cally, but ontically.” 2 We are a twofold entity, I-and-Thou. 

We may go still further and say that the person in realising his ontic bond 
with the particular Thou realises at the same time his ontic bond with the 
being of the world-Thou and beyond the cosmic Thou with the eternal 
supra-cosmic Thou, the Absolute, God. For the person existence becomes 
metaphysical ; it is a continuous dialogue with the creative Spirit. Every- 
thing that happens to me is speech from God directed at me through my 
Thou. My answer is an element in the creative process, my life is my answer. 
Creation is speech between the Creator and the creature. The person, 
through the response “ spoken ” by his life, takes part in creation ; he isa 
helper and companion of the Creator.® 

So we say that the person looks upon living as a vocation. He hears 
himself “‘ called upon ” to realise his being. From everything that surrounds 
him he hears the Word calling to him, enlightening him thus : “ Every man 
can say Thou and is then J.” 4 

What is it that dwells at the ground of this receptivity, this constant 
attention, this “I will” of the response to the call to be in the presence of 
the Creator ? Must we not recognise that it is love—love for the phenomenal 


1 Martin Buber: I and Thou, p. 63. 

® Martin Buber: Beswaen Man and Man, p. 170 (Kegan Paul). 
® Cf. I and Thon, p. 82. 

4 Ibid., p. 67. 
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Thou—adoration for the eternal Thou? The person is full of love for the 
many-faced other. He expresses his love by giving himself. He gives 
himself over for disposal. 

Vocation—love—given over for disposal: by the light of these ideas 
the person acts. But is it not clear that we have here something of profound 
importance ? Do we not discern a state of freedom? The person is free. 

The self is a captive, tied to feelings, fully occupied with admiring, 
bemoaning, advancing, and doubting himself. The person is free—from 
triviality, self-torment, self-love, self-pity, meaninglessness. Whenever the 
other calls to him he is ¢here with his whole being, free to respond “‘ Here am 
1.” It may be to a cause that appeals to him, it may be the simple events of 
everyday life, it may be a work of art. “‘ A man is faced by a form which 
desires to be made through him into a work.” ! He puts himself at the 
disposal of this form, he vows to it his power and his faith, he withholds 
nothing of himself and the work arises. 

We cannot, however, study the person without coming upon paradox 
at the heart of his being: free, he is at the same time dependent. It is true to 
say that he helps in the creation, that he is responsible for his acts; in a 
sense he “‘ makes ” himself a person ; but we must set in the strongest light 
the fact that as person he is dependent upon the supra-personal, his personal 
reality #s only in so far as it is more-than-personal, as it reveals the natural 
and supra-natural powers which initiate, preside over, and sustain all his 
activity. 

We are brought to the heart of the difference between the self and the 
petsoh. The act of the self is an act of self-projection, he puts himself forward : 
“Look at me,” The act of the person is in its essence not self-production, 
“Such am I,” nor even personal affirmation, “‘I am,” it is of the order of 
an expression, a language whose content is “I see, I hear, this other being, and 
present it to you however crudely.” 

The person embodies—in a work of art, in the execution of a duty, in the 
suffering of pain, the insight of love—something which he has received 
from the world-event. I repeat: always his intent is, not to manifest him- 
self, but to express the significance, spiritual and natural, which, he believes, 
encompasses him and which requires, through him, to be born anew and in 
a different form into the world. 

This is the reason why it is not possible to speak of the person as localised, 
asenclosed. Finite, he is connected with the infinite, open to the creative 
Spirit which fuses with him and speaks through him as through an organ. 
Temporal, and knowing that he must die, it is yet through him that the 
eternal enters time. 

What is the other to me ? Object—mechanism—mirror—or real being 
through which eternal Being steaks to me? As the other is to me so am I 
to myself—in myself—object, mechanism—or real being whose mission it 
is to bring about the perfect realisation of the Thox. 


CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 


CRANLEIGH 
SURREY 
1 Ibid., p. 9. 
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A FORGOTTEN FREE CATHOLIC 
By 
THE REV. S. H. MELLONE 


M.A., D.SC. 


Author of Elements of Modern Logic, Western Christian Thought in the Middle Ages, Bearings of 
Psychology on Religion, etc. 


THE Catholic Revival in France during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century was a phenomenon of more than ecclesiastical or theological import, 
It meant the end of the traditional “‘ Gallicanism ” of the French Church 
standing for a national Catholicism autonomous in organisation but 
still under the authority of the Vatican in all matters of Faith. It involved 
the rise of “ Ultramontanism,” demanding recognition of the authority 
of the Pope over the Church in France, not only in matters of Faith but in 
all her political and social relations. 

Among its prophets there arose one who was at once a religious thinker 
and a religious seer. This was Robert de Lamennais (July, 1782-March, 
1854). Born in St Malo, he was educated strictly in the orthodoxy of the 
time, but he infused into it the enthusiasm and critical spirit of his Breton 
ancestry. In early and later manhood he saw the rule of the incompetent 
Directoire and the rise of Napoleon Bonaparte, the imperialism of Napoleon 
as Emperor and his downfall in 1815, the Restoration under Louis XVIII, 
the attempted absolutism of Charles X, ending in his exile to England 
(1830), the failure of Louis Philippe and his exile (1848), the short-lived 
“* Second Republic ” (1848-1852), and the inauguration of the second empire 
under Napoleon III. His early writings belong to the period when 
Napoleon I was planning to make the Church an appanage of the State. 
They reveal the conviction, shared by many of his friends, that if religion 
was to achieve its proper work in the world it must be entirely free from 
State patronage and control. He saw in religious tradition a body of truth 
divinely revealed to and in the life of a corporate society, to be preserved 
and deepened by being thus corporately lived. The way in which this 
conviction grew in his mind shows that he may be regarded as a distant 
precursor of the Catholic “‘ Modernists ” of later days. But at first he 
could see no alternative to a religious and ecclesiastical absolutism with its 
seat of supreme authority in Rome. This ideal he set forth and expounded 
at great length in his Essai sur Pindifférence en matiére de religion, which was 
published in four parts in successive editions from 1818 to 1828 ; and from 
that time he was recognised as a powerful influence in the religious life of 
France. 

“* Indifference,” as Lamennais uses the word in reference to religion, is 
not merely a state of mind. It is a judgement or conclusion to the effect 
that certain truths or beliefs are indifferent so far as our salvation is con- 
cerned, so that as regards our destiny “it does not matter” whether we 
accept them or not. This, in his view, is the weakness of what is called 
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Natural Theology, which accepts belief in God but denies supernatural 
revelation. From this point of view, his chief object of criticism is the 
“Confession of Faith” in Rousseau’s Emile, not for its positive conclu- 
sions but for its limitations and denials. Indeed, he quotes with entire 
approval Rousseau’s argument from the facts of motion and change, which, 
as Rousseau states it, is in substance the argument of Plato. All motion 
(that is, all change of every kind) is either communicated or self-originated ; 
and the Soul is the only kind of being capable of self-originated motion, 
through acts of Will. Lamennais censures Rousseau only for his rejection 
of supernatural revelation. His criticism of the Protestant principle, “ the 
Bible and the Bible only” is more unqualified. Protestants admit super- 
natural revelation in the Bible, but leave it to each individual to decide 
what the real teaching of the Bible is. He eagerly quotes passages from 
Bossuet, Joseph de Maistre, and others, proving to his own satisfaction 
that the Protestant bodies by their very dissensions lead to the “ indif- 
ference ”? which he deplores. 

Lamennais is at his weakest when treating of purely historical events. 
The question which is vital alike to his philosophy of religion and to his 
theory of knowledge is the perennial one of the relation of an individual 
to his society or community. 


“ Which is more reasonable, more secure,” he asks, “‘ to say, I believe in myself, 
or to say, I believe in mankind ? In the event of a difference between these two 
authorities, which ought to prevail, yours, or that of mankind ? If yours, then all 
men will be regarded as reasonable only so far as they think as you do. If theirs, 
... their Reason becomes the rule for yours. We are under the necessity of 
making this choice ; and common sense always regards a man’s determination to 
follow his own reason against that of all, as a symptom of insanity... . Our 
reason will always seek support in a Reason wider and higher than itself ; and we 
cannot find a time, in the story of all the ages, when authority ceased to be the 
means of preserving faith and truth, uniting the minds of men, and providing a 
foundation for a life truly human.” 


We may admit that when Lamennais appeals to /a raison de tous he is not 
pursuing anything merely visionary. The tolerable, indeed the sane, 
conduct of human relations demands some common ground of belief. 
The acceptance of a large body of common beliefs is essential to the effective 
and coherent action of any organised society ; and on the large scale the 
business of life could not be conducted at all without some such ground. 
Within certain wide limits, all education presupposes the necessity of pro- 
viding some common measure for interpreting the facts of life. In all 
such cases, we appeal to the “ authority ” as Lamennais would have said, 
of the Reason of mankind. We do not allow “ heterodoxy,” for example, 
about the validity of the multiplication table. But the attempted transition 
from Ja raison de tous to “ certainty” (“ nothing is certain if any reason, 
however slight, can be brought against it”), and from “ certainty” to 
“infallibility ” has no logical force whatever. 

Lamennais was aware that the test of mere numbers must decisively be 
ejected ; and he proceeds to give a distinctively religious interpretation to 
the “ authority ” which he upheld. 


1 Plato, Laws, p. 895a (see A. E. Taylor’s translation, pp. liv and 286). 
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The willing sacrifice of self to others, which creates the perfect social order, js 
seen only in the Christian religion. It is a sacrifice of the whole man, of his 
personal ambitions, his inclinations and interests, even of his life, when the common 
good demands it. . . . The rebirth of society in Europe can only come through 
religion. . . . Let no man deceive himself; the religion which alone can save y; 
is not that vague “ Christianity” which some dreamers extol, but the Catholic 
religion, outside of which “ Christianity ” is only a name. What is the challenge 
that meets us ? It is to rebuild the social order with the help of that Church which 
unites the spirits of men by her revelation of the duties of obedience, of love, of 
sacrifice, through the authority vested in her. 


Even in this book, the careful reader will perceive that he is working out 
a path of his own, rather than following one already marked out for him, 
He does not build on the Bible or the Fathers. The basis of religious belief 
is a common or universal consent, a kind of spiritual ‘ common sense,” 
There are spiritual intuitions, the product of a rational spiritual capacity 
with which God has endowed mankind; and Catholic Christianity is 
special form of this intuitive principle. This conclusion evidently left the 
authority of the Church in a doubtful position. It was inevitable that from 
such a position Lamennais should move back or move forward; and 
eventually he moved forward. 

He was disillusioned by the ecclesiastical policy of Charles X—a policy 
which, while granting to the Church most of what she demanded, granted 
it as from an authority of equal validity with that of the Church. He began 
to urge the need for a Church whose real strength was not in a theocracy 
enthroned in Rome, nor in a monarchy enthroned in Paris, but in the whole 
priesthood. All hesitation disappeared after the events of June, 1830, 
and the accession of Louis Philippe. Freedom must be the rallying cry of 
all true Catholics. The Church must become an independent religious 
force answerable only to God: only so can she save the world. Lamennais 
succeeded in creating an organised body of opinion influencing the clergy 
to throw off the State connection and make the Church a free religious 
community. He joined with his friends Lacordaire and Montalembert in 
the issue of a journal entitled L’ Avenir, devoted to the advocacy of their 
ideals, which were now broadening, and pointing not only to a severance 
of all connection between Church and State, but to freedom in education, 
freedom of the press (advocated in the spirit of Milton’s Areopagitica), and 
universal suffrage. But the whole weight of the authority of the Gallican 
bishops was against him and all that he stood for ; and the journal L’ Avenir 
was suppressed. Then Lamennais, Montalembert and Lacordaire journeyed 
to Rome to state their case for a “ free Catholicism” to the Pope. The 
result was in effect a personal repulse, followed (1832) by a severe official 
condemnation. Lamennais did not see that what he demanded from Rome 
was a revolution going beyond the Reformation itself—a surrender of the 
central position of a uniquely supreme authority which in principle could 
be extended beyond the purely spiritual affairs with which “ the Faith” 
is concerned. 

After the papal condemnation, Lamennais poured out his indignation, 
his hopes, his ideals, in Les paroles d’un croyant (1833). He makes no reference 
by name to any period or country or government. He turns to “ the people,” 
and dedicates the book to them : 
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order, is May it be to you, who bear the burden of the day, to your weary souls, what 
» OF his I at high noon in some corner of a field, the shade of a tree, stunted though it be, 
Ommon ff js to one who has toiled all the morning under the glare of the sun. You live 


through ff in evil times, but the evil times will pass. . . . Hope and love are immortal. . . . 
Save us Christ, crucified for you, has promised you deliverance. . . . Love one another 
vatholic f& as the Saviour of mankind has loved you even unto death. 


aal] 
n whit But the atmosphere of the book is far from restful. Lamennais was no 


love, of § philosophical observer trying to “ see life steadily and see it whole” ; he 
saw it through the medium of an overmastering passion for the righting 
of wrongs. The power with which the book is written explains the enthu- 

ing out  siastic welcome which was given to it in some quarters, and the bitter denun- 

>t him, {M ciations which it received in others. In this country, an “orgy ” of abuse of 

S belief ## the book and its author appeared in the Quarterly Review (1834); and Lord 

sense.” [| Brougham was reported to have declared that the book had done more harm 

apacity ff to the ““ Whigs” than the propaganda of the “ Tories” had ever done. 

ty isa Was Lamennais a revolutionary ? The question is answered in one of his 

~ the later writings (Du passé et de l'avenir du peuple, 1841) : 

it from 


: al You need to understand that the better state which you desire, and which God 


wills that you should desire, cannot come by any sudden change, but, like every- 
‘ thing worthy in the world, by the labour of every day . . . like seeds of good 
policy sown in a barren field, where you labour now, and where others will reap the 
ranted MM harvest. Be not weary or disheartened: nothing is achieved save by the help of 
began HH time. Remember, too, that in this life it is our lot to struggle and to endure, 
ocracy J because the term of our high desires is not here. Here, we work for a lofty but 
whole laborious destiny. We are fellow-workers with God : like Him, we have a world 
1830, jm tocreate. We cry for Justice, but the claims of Justice arise wholly from religion. 
cry of Religion reveals the law of Reason on which Justice rests, and which makes Justice 
ligious divine by showing its relation to God. But religion does more than warrant the 
waits claims of Justice. Religion is the source of the claims of Duty. Without the 
’ @ chims of Duty, which in essence are the inspiration of human brotherhood, as 
clergy Justice is in essence the inspiration of human freedom, freedom itself becomes 
ligious tyranny ; for then, each man would have no law beyond his own convenience, 
ert In MH safety, and power. 


f thei 
esse Human good can only be realised through human brotherhood. We have 


-ation, @ See2 how Lamennais interpreted human brotherhood : first, in terms of the 
) and @ *%thority of a Church claiming supreme spiritual power, then in terms of a 
1 “free Catholicism,” which he was compelled to abandon, and finally in 
Avenir @ tetms of a completely socialised Christianity, guided by a Church which 
meyed should be in itself a living inspiration of truer and wider social justice, the 
The i Visible mark of pure religion. 
ficial The Paroles d’un croyant marked his complete breach with Rome, and, in 
Rome M@ ©Msequence, with many of his former friends. But the soup d'état of 
of the Louis Napoleon destroyed his last hopes of popular liberty, and he retired 
could ito comparative obscurity. Efforts were made, through relatives and 
nith” jm ‘tiends, to bring back the famous rebel into the arms of the Church, but in 
vain. He died, desiring only to be interred in the same ground with the 
= and the oppressed, for whom he had laboured as their brother in 
rist. 
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Author of Lord Acton on Nationality and Socialism 


AcTon’s conception of freedom hinges on the idea of conscience. For 
this, among other reasons, he gave an important place in the history of 
political doctrine to Bishop Butler—because of both the Axalogy and the 
Sermons. Acton believed that Kant’s doctrine of the infallibility of con- 
science was derived from Butler, and Butler’s from Sarasa, a seventeenth- 
century Jesuit famous for his Ars semper gaudendi. But Acton’s writings 
are studded, from start to finish, with references to conscience, and in the 
Acton MSS. at Cambridge there are two boxes of notes on conscience, 
which further elucidate his views.1 One of these papers on conscience 
gives an outline, under the heading “ Plan,” of how Acton thought the 
topic ought to be treated. It includes growth of the notion of conscience, 
of the notion of ethics, of securities and machinery, notions of property, 
growth of scientific methods, progress of religious knowledge.? It is 
Acton’s treatment of the notion of conscience, and its political significance 
that is of primary interest here. The following account is based on these 
manuscripts. 

Butler, when he deified conscience, followed Socrates. When Socrates 
declared that he would obey God rather than man, he meant God manifest 
within, with no oracle, no sacred book, no appointed minister, with no 
organ but within. But the notion of conscience had to be fully developed. 
This did not happen till the eighteenth century. The word “ conscience” 
does not occur in the Old Testament. In the Old Testament the heart 
holds the place of conscience. The word is wanting, but not the thing. 
Conscience depends on, or is parallel with, clear notions of ethics. It comes 
into play in Sophocles, Euripides, Socrates, at the turning of Greek life, 
at the breakdown of mythology and the rise of democracy. Its first appeat- 
ance is in Periander, Seven Wise Men. First, instead of sacred tradition, 
present authority of general consent. This led to the extreme of democracy. 
The reaction against this, in the third stage, is conscience, or the appeal to 
personal autonomy—Socrates. In the New Testament the word “ con- 
science ”’ occurs thirty-two times. 

The Stoics, who led the way to freedom, said that what we must obey is 
the eternal law of God Himself. The true guide is the Voice of God who 
dwells in our souls. 


1 Add. 4,901 and 5,395. ‘There is valuable ancillary material in Add. 5,495, 5,389, and 5,434. 
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3 History of Freedom, p. 24. 
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The Fathers describe conscience as sufficient and unerring. But then, 
according to them, differences of opinion cannot be conscientious, at least 
not in things regarding salvation.1 The use of the term in Aquinas is 
important, but he did not apply it to religion because he denies that reli- 

jous error is conscientious. So long there was no liberty. If the State 
excludes all that, it does what it likes. Only if the domain of conscience is 
extended to religious error is liberty possible. That great step was taken 
after the Reformation. Aquinas made the passage in Rom. xiv. 23, the basis 
of a theory of conscience. 

In his lectures Acton said that the psychology of conscience was first 
closely studied in the thirteenth century, and it began to be said that con- 
science is the audible Voice of God which never misleads or fails. It 
ought to be obeyed always, whether enlightened or darkened, right or 
wrong. With the decline of coercion the claims of conscience rose. It 
was seen that knowledge of good and evil was not the exclusive prerogative 
of States, nations or majorities. Conscience was defined, and regarded as 
something divine in human nature. Its effect was to limit power by causing 
the sovereign voice within to be heard above expressed will and settled 
custom. The soul became more sacred than the State, because it receives 
light from above as well as because its concerns are eternal, and out of pro- 
portion with the common interests of government.? 

The first generation of the Renaissance, the fourteenth-century men, were 
ignorant of Greek and found that much in ancient philosophy was obscure. 
But one system, that of the Stoics, they studied deeply, and understood, for 
they had the works of Seneca. For men craving for self-help, and the com- 
plete training of the faculties, eager to escape from the fixed types of 
medieval manhood, minted by authority, and taught to distrust conscience, 
when it was their own, and to trust it only in others, Seneca was an oracle. 
For he is the classic of mental discipline, vigilant self-study, and the 
examination of conscience.® 

In his manuscripts Acton noted a passage in Doctor and Student in the time 
of Henry VIII: Conscience never resisteth the law nor addeth to it, but 
only when the law is directly in itself against the law of God, or law of 
reason. Conscience depends on, or is parallel with, clear notions of ethics. 
Obscure ethics indicate imperfect conscience. Therefore obscure ethics 
imply imperfect liberty. For liberty comes not with any ethical system, 
but with a very developed one. Therefore liberty was imperfect in the 
Middle Ages, from want of means, but also from weakness of the idea of 
conscience proceeding from a confusion of ethics.> The first emancipators 
of ethics were Grotius and Calixtus.* It was Grotius who separated religion 
and politics.” 

Grotius founded real political science on the universal principle of our 
subordination to a law of nature, to which all legislation must conform, 
that is to say, the voice of universal reason, through which God enlightened 


1 Add. 4,901. 

2 Lectures on Modern History, pp. 31-32. 
3 Ibid., p. 73. 

4 
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the consciences of men. Politics are therefore a matter of principle and 
conscience.} 

Sarasa preceded Butler in proclaiming the infallibility of conscience: 
Butler borrowed this doctrine from Sarasa, and it is indefensible.? Kan 
took his doctrine of conscience from Butler.* Sarasa is the link betwee, 
conscience and progress.5 It is by conscience that religion has served the 
cause of freedom.® 

It seemed to the seventeenth-century sects that governments and institu. 
tions are transitory, but that souls are immortal ; that there is no more pro. 
portion between liberty and power than between eternity and time ; there. 
fore the sphere of enforced command ought to be restricted within fixed 
limits, and what had been done by authority, discipline and violence, should 
be attempted by division of power, and entrusted to the intellect and con- 
science of free men.” There were some among the Puritans who enforced, 
though they did not discover, the principle, that a man’s conscience is his 
castle, with kings and parliaments at a respectful distance.® 

Conscience was connected with Quakerism, as Penn understood it, 
There it assumed a peculiar shape, the doctrine of the inner light.® The 
Quakers were not originally Liberal. But the inner light struggled vigor- 
ously for freedom. In the very days when the theory of conscience reached 
its extreme term, Penn proclaimed liberty of conscience as the teaching of 
his sect, and so it became the basis of Pennsylvania, Voltaire’s “ best govern- 
ment.” 1° In the eighteenth century conscience became not only judge but 
lawgiver, the exclusive conscience both of men and nations.11_ The eigh- 
teenth-century tendency to exalt conscience culminated in Kant. He 
believes that conscience proves God, when reason cannot. Rousseau 
develops conscience so that he concludes from it that man is originally good, 
and is only corrupted by outward influences—the inward influence, which 
is the man himself, is right and good.” Towards the end of the eighteenth 
centuty, conscience was developed as a substitute for religion, in the Vicaire 
Savoyard, and elsewhere. At the same time, scientific methods, for example, 
Adam Smith’s economics, came in. This developed individualism." 

Kant stands on the shoulders of the Analogy when he elevates the prob- 
ability into a substitute for proof; and on those of the Sermons, when he 
makes the infallible conscience the basis of certainty, and the source of the 
categorical imperative. He hails from Butler, directly or indirectly, and not 
as is usually said, and he himself seems to imply, from Rousseau.!4 

The supreme development is in Vinet. The theory of conscience did not 


1 History of Freedom, p. 146. 

2 Lectures on Modern History, p. 116. 

3 Correspondence, Vol. I, pp. 79-80. 

* Ibid., pp. 224-225. 

5 Add. 4,903. 

6 Ibid. 

™ Lectures on Modern History, p. 10. 

§ Ibid., p. 1436 

'® Add. 4,901. 

10 Jbid. 

11 Travers Twiss, quoted in Add. 5,395. 
12 Add. 4,901. 

18 Ibid., Acton terms Puritan individualism in the seventeenth century, ¢.g. in Robinson, 

*atomism ’ (Hawarden Letters, pp. 187-189). 

14 Correspondence, pp. 225-226, 
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secure liberality in its teachers. Butler, Rousseau, Kant, and Fichte were 
not Liberals. It was Vinet who wrought that alliance and drew that con- 
sequence. Vinet made conscience and liberty a law in Church and State.? 

Before giving his own final judgement Acton also marshals all the argu- 
ments against conscience. These arguments are that it is not infallible, that 
it often is obscure and misleading. It is a product of society, the echo of 
others, not the Voice of God. It is incapable of being defined, and should 
be neglected. It does not exist at all. There is no free will. The ablest 
moral theologian of modern times, Rothe, ejects the term itself from his 
theological vocabulary. Acton notes Leslie Stephen’s definition of con- 
science in his Science of Ethics (p. 351): Conscience is the utterance of the 
public spirit of the race, ordering us to obey the primary conditions of its 
welfare.6 Among the enemies of conscience Acton lists Locke, Adam 
Smith, James Mill, Feuerbach, Strauss and Treitschke.® 

Acton’s own views ate: The Christian notion of conscience imperatively 
demands a corresponding measure of personal liberty. The feeling of duty 
and responsibility to God is the only arbiter of a Christian’s actions. With 
this no human authority can be permitted to interfere. We are bound to 
extend to the utmost, and to guard from every encroachment, the sphere in 
which we can act in obedience to the sole voice of conscience, regardless of 
any other consideration.’ 

Conscience is the great resource of unbelief. It came to the front about 
1700.8 Conscience is only a capacity. It is capable of being extinguished, 
as in some nations. It is capable of being immensely developed, as in 
others. It is dependent on cultivation. It is higher in the higher nations. 
The more men understood individual responsibility, the more they strove 
for freedom. At last came the idea of collective responsibility.® Ration- 
alism taught that reason suffices without dogma. It followed that it encour- 
aged the inner light also in ethics. The guide to truth is in the mind, not 
outside. A developed conscience claims more liberty and can use it. The 
more developed, the more free. Conscience grows more perfect, both in 
our lives, and by process of ages. Conscience becomes more enlightened, 
gains in force and distinction, by experience, and new trials and tests, and 
by the light of Christianity, of the new law. This discovery was opposed 
by those who appealed to antiquity, or to authority, or to the letter of 
revelation. It meant setting up a new power superior to all these, motion 
where they were fixed. The reason conscience cannot prevail in politics 
without science is because in politics it is a different system of morals from 
private morals. The obstacles to liberty are real, not mere error.!° 

Liberalism is ultimately founded on the idea of conscience. A man must 
live by the light within, prefer God’s Voice to man’s.4 So liberalism 


1 Add. 4,901. 

* Hawarden Letters, p. 189. 
3 Add. 4,901. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

© Ibid. 

7 History of Freedom, p 203. 
® Add. 5,595. 

® Ibid. 


10 Ibid, 
11 Add, 4,901. 


Vor, XLVIII. No. 3. 
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flourished in the golden age of conscience—Butler, Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, 
Channing, Vinet, Rosmini, Passavant, Renouvier, Shaftesbury, Ramsay, 
Kierkegaard, Gizycki: Liberalism, which was formerly threatened by 
external authorities, is now threatened by theories—Stephen, Spencer, 
J. S. Mill, Guyau, Wundt, Hartmann.} 

The doctrine of the sovereignty and finality of conscience promoted 
toleration, the doctrine of its infallibility promoted all liberty.2- Our con- 
science exists and acts for ourselves. It exists in each of us. It is enough for 
oneself, not for another. It respects the consciences of others. Therefore 
it tends to restrict authority and to enlarge liberty. It is the law of self. 
government.’ Men must not be condemned for obeying their consciences, 
Conscience becomes more and more enlightened by experience, and the 
discipline of history. The theory of conscience brought over religion to 
the cause of freedom. It was the underlying principle.5 

It follows that toleration is the heart of Acton’s political philosophy, 
Liberty is the supreme object and liberty means security for the rights of 
conscience. On toleration Acton regards Locke as the principal classic, 
But he notices that the first in history to enact religious toleration was 
Asoka, the first of the Buddhist kings, in 250 B.c. In Christian times, ina 
theological but pregnant sense, divines of the second century insist on 
liberty, and divines of the fourth century on equality. In the fifteenth 
century persecution languished, and there was abundant ground for believ- 
ing that toleration would prevail. But it was Socinus, in the sixteenth 
century, who first demanded the separation of Church and State, and 
universal toleration. 

Socinus was: followed by the English Independents, who made religious 
toleration a fundamental religious doctrine. In 1644 we learn that Godwin 
was openly in favour of a full liberty of conscience to all sects, including 
Turks, Jews, Papists. The author of the tract What the Independents would 
have says that he thinks it a sin either to follow an erring conscience or to go 
against it; but to oppose it is the greater sin, for he that will do the least 
sin against conscience is prepared in disposition to do the greatest. Acton 
accepts the doctrine of the erring conscience, as also does Mr Carritt.” 

Locke has a place in Acton’s list of true theorists. As the philosopher 
of the English Revolution, which Acton regarded as the greatest thing done 
by the English nation, it might have been expected that Acton would view 
him with almost uncritical admiration. This is far from being the case. 
In his lectures Acton said that Locke was always reasonable and sensible, 
but diluted and pedestrian and poor. But of Locke’s influence, and espe- 
cially Locke’s writings on toleration, Acton speaks much more warmly : 


It is hard on Locke to attribute his success so much to opportunity and current. 
In the history of thought, especially of thought bearing on action, he is, not the 
greatest certainly, but the largest of all Englishmen, looming tremendously and 


1 Add. 4,901. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

* Tbid. 

5 Ibid. 

® Lectures on Modern History, p. 206. 

7 Ethical and Political Thinking. (Oxford, 1947), Chapter 2. 
8 Lectures on Modern History, p. 217. 
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filling an immense space. The Lettres sur les Anglais, which put England into 
continental circulation, dealt most with him and Newton, and he is the master of 
Voltaire and Condillac. As the—unscientific—inventor of the division of power, 
he is the master of Montesquieu. By his theory of education and the Social 
Contract, he is the master of Rousseau, the most powerful political writer that ever 
lived. By his political economy he is the master of Adam Smith, and, in a sense, 
of Turgot. He gave to Whiggism whatever general ideas it mixed with the 
specific national elements, and is the theorist of government by the great families. 
Lastly, in the Catena of tradition on Toleration, he is very nearly the principal 
classic.* 


Locke’s views are given in the Letter Concerning Toleration. He says that 
it is above all things necessary to distinguish exactly the business of civil 
government from that of religion, and to settle the just bounds that lie 
between them. No man can so far abandon the care of his own salvation 
as blindly to leave it to the choice of any other to prescribe to him what 
faith or worship to adopt. No man can, even if he would, conform his 
faith to the dictates of another. Laws are of no force without penalties, 
and in religion penalties are pointless, for they are not proper to convince 
themind. The theory of persecution means that men would owe their eternal 
happiness or misery to the accident of their place of birth. A Church is a 
free and voluntary society. The Gospel frequently declares that the true 
disciples must suffer persecution. The Church is absolutely separate and 
distinct from the State. God himself will not save men against their wills. 
IfI take a wrong course in regard to the life to come, it is not in the magis- 
trate’s power to repair my loss. No way whatsoever that I shall walk in 
against the dictates of my conscience, Locke writes, will ever bring me to the 
mansions of the blest. 

Acton once explained to a correspondent that all his life he had specially 
studied the problems that lie on the wavy line between Church and State.? 
The theory of toleration is bound up with the general problem of their 
relation. The heralds of the French Revolution had not studied the pro- 
blem and were unaware that it had any general solution. The French 
Revolution itself went to pieces, in the civil constitution of the clergy, 
because of its failure to deal with the problem. It was the French Doc- 
trinaires of the nineteenth century who held the solution of the problem.® 
The most important of these were Royer-Collard, Guizot, and Constant. 

Royer-Collard insisted on religious freedom. In his view, any Church is 
a power in the State, and is a potential danger to the State if its freedom is not 
fully allowed. A privileged Church is a cause of discontent, and a theocracy 
is the most dangerous form of absolutism. If the sanctions of religion are 
added to the power of the State, the intelligence of men is taken captive. 
A Church whose freedom has been guaranteed is a permanent safeguard of 
the freedom of the individual, for this involves the admission that no insti- 
tution can absorb the whole allegiance of man. Such religious freedom 

a & 

: para ty Pp. 105. 

* French Revolution, p. 173. The best contemporary example of the union of Church and State 
is Soviet Russia, the union of the Russian State and the Communist religion. 

* The following account is based on Faguet, Politiques et Moralistes du 19 itme siécle, Vol. 1, 1890, 
which Acton regarded as the important book on the Doctrinaires ; Laski, Authority in the Mi 


State (for Royer-Collard), and E, L. Woodward’s study of Guizot in Studies in European Con- 
servatism (1929). 
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makes the individual realise the duty he owes to his intelligence, which is 
also his duty to humanity. It involves the freedom of the individual con- 
science. It makes possible the refusal to submit to wrong by establishing a 
criterion of right independent of the State. At the same time it safeguards 
individuality by compelling the citizen to understand his perpetual respon- 
sibility for political judgement. The individual is saved from absolute 
power. 

Royer-Collard maintains that if a Church is free it is an association of 
consciences, an association which by that very fact sets limits to the demands 
the State may make upon its members. Ifa Church is united with the State 
the essential condition of freedom vanishes. It becomes officialised. Those 
who govern the Church are tempted to divert its influence to their own 
purposes. The support of the Church dangerously increases the authority 
of the State by giving a religious sanction to the behests of the State. This 
increases the danger of despotism. In these conditions the Church will 
require privileges, and will not respect any conscience not its own. By 
putting itself under the protection of secular authority it will allow the 
State to decide who is to govern the Church. The Church loses its inde- 
pendence, and its supreme purpose becomes temporal instead of eternal. 

Religious independence and freedom of the Press are necessary to create 
the atmosphere in which political power can be adequately restrained. 
Religious independence refuses to permit the complete absorption of the 
individual in the State, quickens the public conscience, and opposes an 
institutional barrier against absolutism. For this purpose there must also be 
the safeguard of the irremovability of magistrates. Security of tenure of 
judicial office is the necessary recognition that not even the State may trans- 
gress the principles of justice. The judge is the guardian of the natural and 
social rights of man. 

The implications of Royer-Collard’s view of the right relationship of 
Church and State come very close indeed to Acton’s philosophy. 

Royer-Collard, like Fénelon, had learned from experience that power is 
poison to those who exert it. Faguet writes that political science is a science. 
It is infinitely complex. Royer-Collard knew almost all the secrets of this 
science. His good political grammar we should consult with attention, and 
it cannot fail to be with profit. The only question si, Where is the sove- 
reignty ? The answer, according to Royer-Collard, says Faguet, is, There 
is no sovereignty. That is the essence of Royer-Collard’s political philo- 
sophy. Religious freedom is a limiting power. Free churches ate liberties. 
Parliamentary government is the greatest guarantee of liberty, and the most 
powerful limiting power. Faguet concludes: Royer-Collard’s system was 
not in the least metaphysical. He emphasises four freedoms—Press, reli- 
gion, parliament, judges. His was a system due to circumstance. That is 
high praise, though he had, no doubt, an incomplete conception of liberty, 
an aristocratic conception. 

Of Guizot, Faguet says that he wanted not only the golden mean, but 
educational freedom. He believed in the middle class, though his middle 
class was, in fact, an aristocracy. Guizot stressed opinion, which is not 
always the same thing as the general will. Opinion is what one says. 
Reason, according to Guizot, ought to be sovereign. The two legitimate 
things are history and reason. Civilised society is the foundation of per- 
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sonal liberty. Government should be permeated by the citizen. The middle 
class respects liberty of conscience. 

The ideal of Constant is the minimum of government. He believes in 
liberalism, the divine right of man, and his moral personality. Man is 
sacred. He is a temple. He has a divine right because in him is a divine 
thing—conscience. 

Professor Woodward has drawn attention to an unpublished fragment on 
political philosophy where Guizot argues that men are wrong to look for 
the principle of sovereignty where sovereignty does not even exist. Any 
kind of sovereignty attributed to men is a lie and an iniquity. Reason alone 
is sovereign. Reason is the recognition of a rule. The rule is the will of 
God. Government is the consequence of the recognition that man must 
obey the will of God. 

Acton says sovereignty lies in the developed conscience. For those who 
do not believe in God the rule is supplied by ethics, including the true ethics 
of politics, that is, the duty to maintain the conditions necessary for liberty, 
which means self-government. Self-government means individual and 
collective moral responsibility. As he put it in an early essay, the common 
root from which civil and religious liberty derive their sustenance is the 
right of self-government. The modern theory which sweeps away every 
authority except that of the State, and has made the sovereign power 
irresistible by multiplying those who share it, is the enemy of the common 
freedom in which religious freedom is included. It condemns, as a State 
within a State, every inner group and community, class or corporation, 
administering its own affairs, and, by proclaiming the abolition of privi- 


leges, it emancipates the subjects of every such authority in order to transfer 
them exclusively to its own. It recognises liberty only in the individual, 
because it is only in the individual that liberty can be separated from 
authority and the right of conditional obedience deprived of the security 
of a limited command.? 


G. E. FASNACHT 
OXFORD 
1 Woodward, op. cit., p. 135. 
2 History of Freedom, p. 151 (1862). 





THE RELEVANCE OF PASCAL 
B 
THE REV. wetitiil KNIGHT 


M.A., D.PHIL. 


THE supremely relevant aspect of Pascal’s thought for the world of to-day 
is perhaps that which is concerned with philosophical anthropology. The 
problem arising from the mystery of man’s being stands at the centre of 
modern philosophy as it shapes itself from Kant to Heidegger, and our 
failure to grapple with it adequately results in the chaos and confusions of 
modern life. Briefly, this failure may be attributed to our inability to 
interpret the human personality in its wholeness and with due regard to its 
dimension of depth, just as the unsatisfying character of modern knowledge 
springs from our inability to integrate an ever-increasing variety of special 
subjects into a living unity. 

Pascal, however, wrote at a time when the Christian doctrine of man asa 
being of ontological significance had not yet been dissolved by the acid of 
modern scientific thought, and the ardour of his genius was such that he 
appropriated and experienced this doctrine with the spiritual intensity of a 
flaming, personal, faith. This heartfelt conviction was reinforced by the 
acuteness and profundity of his psychological insight, by the philosophic 
breadth of his thought and by the exactitude of his scholarly, scientific 
temperament. Pascal is one of the most profound and observant moralists 
of seventeenth-century Catholic France. Yet even in that century, distin- 
guished above all others by its unerring analysis of Ja misére du coeur humain, 
nowhere is to be found so searching and poignant a description of human 
wretchedness as in the Pensées of Pascal. For there ironic awareness and 
astute observation of the complexities of human conduct are deepened by 
a vision of metaphysical truth and saddened by a note of metaphysical 
anguish. Whereas La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyéte are merely clear- 
sighted observers of social man,—exclusively psychologists and moralists,— 
Pascal senses the mystery of man’s being in its wholeness and depth, and is 
shudderingly aware of the metaphysical realities which it implies. At a 
time when human nature was moulded predominantly by social discipline, 
and man was envisaged mainly against the background of society, Pascal 
courageously tears man out of this social context, and sees him in the 
terrifying solitariness of the heart, alone with God and with infinity. 

The originality of Pascal’s approach to the problem of philosophical 
anthropology is due partly to his unusual and piquant combination of the 
roles of scientist and philosopher. Trained as a mathematician and physicist, 
and thus qualified to appreciate the full significance of the work of Coper- 
nicus, Kepler and Galileo, Pascal the thinker is able to look at man ina 
new setting—that created by the vision of a universe whose infinite grandeur 
and intricate design are staggering to the human imagination. The point of 
departure for his thought is his intense imaginative realisation of the 
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universe’s spatial magnitude, and the keen sense of man as a being that is 
homeless and lost in the twin infinities of the great and the small. Starting 
from the standpoint of material dimensions and applying to the problem his 
mathematically-trained intellect, he conjures up the appalling vision of man 
as an integral part of this uncomprehended and unintelligible universe, as a 
frail creature precariously poised in the bosom ofan all-enveloping infinitude. 
All his attempts to gain a rationally satisfying view of the whole are fore- 
doomed to failure, since he is inextricably embedded in this infinite structure 
which inevitably eludes the definitions of his finite mind. It is important 
to note that the strength of Pascal’s argument here arises from mathematical 
logic rather than scientific understanding. The course of his thought is 
determined by the application of a mathematical intellect to the new image 
of the universe which had emerged from Copernicus’ discoveries. 

The significance of the argument for the development of European 
thought is that never before and perhaps never since had the apparent 
casualness Of human existence been stated with such cogent and piercing 
logic. ‘This emphatic assertion of the relativity of man and of his knowledge 
(in so far as this was based upon sensation) leads straight to the “‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason ” and to modern scepticism and relativism. In order to 
realise its full implications it should be seen in contrast with the Catholic 
and Biblical doctrine of man’s centrality and sovereignty in the created 
order. The Scriptural /ocus classicus for this dogma is of course the eighth 
Psalm where the Psalmist, after allowing his gaze to sweep over the starry 
heavens and feeling for a moment the seeming insignificance of man in the 
cosmos, exultingly affirms : 


Thou madest him lower than the angels : to crown him with glory and worship. 
Thou makest him to have dominion of the works of thy hands: and thou hast 
put all things in subjection under his feet. 


Man is the crown and climax of the creative process : he is set apart by the 
unique prerogative of being made in God’s image and sharing such divine 
characteristics as freedom and creativity. The universe is his home; he 
is secure within it as the heir of all things. Nature itself in Biblical thought 
is but the arena of the moral and spiritual drama of human history ; the very 
planets are ordained to mark the seasons of man’s life. This thought of 
man’s centrality in the scheme of things became part and parcel of the main 
stream of Western Catholic philosophy—the philosophia perennis—with its 
twin sources in the Bible and Aristotle. Nor was it uprooted by the intel- 
lectual and spiritual revolution known as the Renaissance, for the general 
eflect of this movement was to increase a thousandfold man’s exultant 
confidence in himself and the powers of his being. Pascal, we may say, 
was the first to draw out the far-reaching metaphysical implications of the 
heliocentric system, and to destroy the security provided by the old astro- 
nomical and philosophical outlook. The great Renaissance thinker, 
Nicolas de Cusa, was aware of spatial and temporal infinity but it was an 
infinity which could be mastered in principle by man’s thought since man 
was still enthroned as sovereign of this universe with its expanding horizons. 
The true originality of Pascal is disclosed when we see that, two centuries 
before Darwin and Renan, he breaks up the firmly entrenched centrality and 
sovereignty of man in the universe, and, with a kind of startlingly luminous 
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and persuasive reasoning, emphasises the fundamental incertitude of humap 
knowledge, the fundamental impotence of human reason. Man is no longe; 
the lord but the prisoner of the universe because the ultimate principle 
upon which reality rests run out into infinity and exceed his grasp. 

With superb literary and poetic power Pascal expresses his anguish in the 
face of the Unknown and its terrors. His ardent mind in its eager searchin 
and its avidity for the absolute was well calculated to feel the full horror of 
despair which seizes the Augustinian thinker when he realises the inescapable 
confines of human knowledge and the inherent flaw which vitiates it. From 
the height of the perspective which he has attained, and exercising the 
amplitude of his metaphysical imagination, he is able to hit upon the felicitous 
phrase or image which brings home to the mind the bewildering uncertainty 
and relativity of human life, afloat upon the ever-changing flux of an infinite 
process. 


Voila notre état veritable : c’est ce qui nous rend incapables de savoir certaine. 
ment et d’ignorer absolument. Nous voguons sur un milieu vaste, toujours 
incertains et flottants . . . nous brdlons de désir de trouver une assiette ferme et 
une derniére base constante pour y édifier une tour qui s’éléve 4 l’infini, mais tout 
notre fondement craque et la terre s’ouvre jusqu’ aux abimes. 


This vision of the metaphysical insecurity and uncertainty of man’s status 
in the universe is reinforced by Pascal’s psychological and spiritual insight 
into the inmost recesses of the human heart and the incurable defects which 
limit and corrupt the human understanding. Pascal’s apologetic method 
is to identify himself with the secret desires and fears of the “ libertin” 
whom he would convert. This method leads him to give us a brutally 
searching exposure of what he calls /a misére de l’ homme sans Dieu,—a concep- 
tion the execution of which brings fully into play that piercingly realistic 
psychology of which he was a master. If an attempt is made to define the 
unique prerogative, and the consequent supremacy, which Biblical and 
Catholic teaching assigns to man among the creatures, then it will be found 
to consist in his rationality and freedom. It is the special privilege of man 
to experience the spirituality and rationality which are bound up with 
“ freedom ” and which show at once the dimension of his being and its 
theological structure. Freedom necessarily involves suffering, and the 
capacity to suffer is the very mark of man’s uniqueness and greatness. Such 
thoughts belong to the inmost texture of Pascal’s philosophy, linking him 
with Dostoievsky. “La grandeur de l’homme est si visible, qu’elle se tire 
méme de sa misére. Car ce qui est nature aux animaux nous |’appelons 
misére en ’homme.” Again and again he insists on thought, i.e. freedom 
and rationality as the characteristic symbol of human dignity, separating man 
incommensurably from the animal creation of which, in his physical aspect, 
he forms an integral part. “‘ Pensée fait la grandeur de ’homme.” From 
the standpoint of quantitative measurement man is engulfed and crushed 
in an infinitely extended universe, yet he contains at the heart of his being 
a principle which enables him to’transcend materialistic nature even in the 
act of submitting to its necessities. Here lies the essential paradox of 
human nature which the dialectic of modern anthropological thinkers has 
emphasised and thrown into relief. 


L’homme n’est qu’un roseau, le plus faible de la nature; mais c’est un rosea 
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pensant . . . quand V’univers l’écraserait, l-homme serait encore plus noble que 
ce qui le tue parce qu'il sait qu’il meurt et l’avantage que l’univers a sur lui; 
lunivers n’en sait rien. 

But this essential dignity and uniqueness of man, made for felicity and 
the knowledge of the truth, contrasts miserably with the wretchedness, the 
frailty and the depravity of his actual condition. Perhaps no one has 
brought out so vividly as Pascal this polarity of the ideal and the actual, the 
grandeur and freedom of man which exist in potentiality and the pettiness 
and bondage which characterise the present state of the man who dwells 
in sinful isolation from God and whose spiritual being is thus starved and 
brought to the verge of extinction. Nor is this frailty and corruption 
confined to the deliberately evil or irreligious man, it is the mark of human 
nature itself not yet transformed and perfected by the fully efficacious Grace 
of St Augustine and the Jansenists. Pascal’s mind revels in the antitheses 
which thus meet his gaze and haunt him, and with burning imagination and 
clarity he points to the fissure which rends man’s nature at its core. Thus 
man’s being has been defined as distinctively rational, yet in actual fact we 
find that his reason, so far from operating in sovereign control, constantly 
yields to the tyranny of a deceptive imagination and even in its apparent 
operations is continually being conditioned and warped by a multitude of 
accidental and subjective factors. With scathing and tragic irony Pascal 
dwells on the thought that man is not free and rational and self-controlled 
as the essence of his being would lead one to expect, he is the victim, the 
puppet of the thousand and one conditions which determine his actual 
existence—a situation which springs partly from his inescapable relativity 
in the universe, partly from the duality of nature and spirit, and partly from 
an intrinsic and inherited corruption. “ L’homme n’est qu’un sujet plein 
derreur, naturelle et ineffacable sans la grace. Rien ne lui montre la vérité. 
Tout abuse . . . la raison et les sens.” It is imagination (that is, the 
affective and subjective aspect of humanity) which rules the world and, in 
defiance of reason and true nature, creates its own false scale of values and 
engenders custom which becomes a second, an artificial, nature. Concen- 
trating his thought on this subject into one profound and far-reaching phrase, 
he writes : “‘ La raison a beau crier, elle ne peut mettre le prix aux choses.” 
Man calls out for the genuine happiness which springs from the possession 
of truth and reality yet the inner division of his nature is such that he must 
content himself either with the abstract, scientifically attained, truth which 
is divorced from intimate, personal joys and sorrows, or be content with an 
all too human pleasure that is divorced from truth. 

It is in the exploration of this inner world of the heart and the tragic 
revelation of its misery that Pascal’s originality most fully appears. Here 
he comes to grips with those psychological realities which too often remain 
hidden alike from the mind of the mathematician and scientist and from that 
of the orthodox theologian and scholastic philosopher. This is an order 
of truth to which he was introduced by his converse with that “‘ honnéte 
homme par excellence ” the Chevalier de Méré, and his absorbing study of 
Montaigne. It enables him to transcend a hard sectarian Jansenism, and 
leads him straight to the heart of a Christian psychology where he joins 
hands with St Augustine and all the masters in the diagnosis of the human 
situation. In this realm, unlike that of geometry where the principles are 
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clearly perceptible and give rise to a chain of deductive reasoning infinite in 
extent, there is great delicacy and complexity and the causes of things 
require for their discernment an “ esprit fin.” Only one basic principle is 
common to all men, viz. that of pleasure. All seek happiness, the saint as 
much as the sinner. Yet if we enter into ourselves and meditate on our 
true condition we see that our life resolves itself into a feverish snatching 
after illusory pleasure in order that we may deceive ourselves as to the reality 
of our deep underlying wretchedness. In this order of psychological truth 
there is no absolute, no infinity, no certainty: only a perpetual self-decep- 
tion, an incurable “ennui.” We wander blindly like stricken mortals 
through the pleasures which make up our life, ever failing to enjoy real 
plenitude of being. Our thoughts are always concerned either with the 
past or the future ; we are unable to surrender ourselves to the demands 
of the present and so to make of it a sacrament of eternity. The infallible 
symptom of man’s malady is that he is unable to remain in solitude in his 
room and be happy. He wants occupation, not because he likes activity 
for its own sake but because he must at all costs distract his attention from 
the tragic realities of his interior life. With bitter delight and with that 
evocative, fiery, style of which he was the master, Pascal directs the gaze of 
the “‘ libertin ” to the essential incoherence, futility and emptiness of a life 
in which the talk is all of means, never of ends. Relentlessly logical he 
places before us the stark alternative—the unsatisfying abstractions of 
mathematical truth or the delusive joys which alone the self-centred heart 
can experience. 

All the lines of Pascal’s dialectics converge upon this focal point of his 
apology, viz. the logical antinomy, the inherent contradiction which holds 
unredeemed humanity in its grip and requires a transcendental revelation 
for its solution. In his illumination of this tragic paradox lies the bold 
originality of his apologetic method. He announces the bankruptcy of 
scholastic philosophy, and rejects its implicit assumptions that reason leads 
to the knowledge of ultimate truth and that the state of nature by continuous 
development may become the state of grace. The presupposition of his 
own approach, on the contrary, is that man cannot save himself, and that the 
specific function of reason is, not to persuade men of the credibility of 
revealed truth, but to throw into vivid relief the utter hopelessness of the 
human condition and the impossibility of adequately interpreting it from 
the standpoint of natural theology. The tragic dichotomy of human nature 
is such that it implies a spiritual transcendental origin, just as it necessitates 
a transcendental solution. Theology alone can furnish the answer to the 
problem which philosophy has posited. Thus Pascal, more deep-seeing 
than Hegel, infers the relativity of reason from the very fact that it formulates 
thesis and antithesis; the synthesis must come from some source which 
transcends reason. 

Likewise for Pascal there can be no continuity between the unredeemed 
state of humanity, characterised by the self-centred will and its unreal 
pleasures, and the life of the redeemed which is a new, and ever-renewed, 
creation. Human nature is not, as it were, permanently and definitively 
changed by the indwelling of Christ, as some mystical and Protestant sects 
(e.g. historical Methodism) have taught. In the thought of Pascal and the 
Jansenists, that would be to make void the Cross of Christ. The inner 
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Zwiespalt of humanity resulting from the Fall, can never be eliminated and 
the state of the redeemed, so far from resembling one of mystical quietism, 
is a state of unceasing conflict and victory, in which divine Grace perpetually 
creates a new unifying centre of consciousness, counteracting and super- 
seding the corrupted will and affections. Faith is not an intellectual con- 
viction of the truth of Christian dogma, but a dynamic force working with 
revolutionary effects at the seat of the personality. The key-phrase Dieu 
sensible au ceur implies that the personality of the believing Christian has 


| surrendered itself to the transforming action of the Redeemer, in whom 


alone the radical antinomy of human nature is finally overcome, and that it 
is becoming re-integrated in response to the infinite of his love. 

Thus the thought of Pascal is essentially Chrisic-centric and tragically 
dialectic in the sense that it is determined by a movement of antithesis which 
pierces to the heart of the human situation. In the profundity of his vision, 
he conceals nothing of the heights and depths, the splendours and the 
miseries which characterise man and point to the metaphysical background 
of his being. It is for this reason that this seventeenth-century apologist 
is supremely relevant to the intellectual climate of an age which has witnessed 
the collapse of idealism and of a facile Hegelian rationalism. Pascal is the 
exponent of Christian realism, for the whole tendency of his apology is to 
show that Christianity alone, among the religions of the world, has been 
able adequately to interpret the mystery of good and evil, grandeur and 
littleness in man and to satisfy his deepest longing by pointing the way to its 
final solution. 


HAROLD KNIGHT 
THE PRECINCTS 
CANTERBURY 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


THEORY of Knowledge and Science are interdependent. Epistemology without 
Science remains empty, and Science without Epistemology remains blind. It is 
most encouraging to see this fact acknowledged by the leading physicists of our 
time, and in the first place by Einstein. -Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist is 
the title of an important new volume of The Library of Living Philosophers (Evanston, 
$8.50). In fact, however, he is she Scientist-Philosopher of our age. At a time 
when physics seemed to have become a mere reckoning with counters, he has 
transformed physics again into natural philosophy and has shown that epistemo- 
logical considerations, like the revision of the traditional assumptions concerning 
time and simultaneity, can have far-reaching consequences for physics and for 
our interpretation of Nature. Consequently, the most important contributions 
to this volume are written by scientists like De Broglie, Bohr, Born, Dingle, 
v. Laue, and Milne, who themselves were co-actors in that transformation of 
physics in the first half of our century, which forms the theme of Einstein’s most 
elucidating Axtobiographical Notes. A serious student of philosophy, if he is not 
deterred by the technical character of some of the papers, should not miss Niels 
Bohr’s report on his Discussion with Einstein on Epistemological Problems in Atomit 
Physics. He will be surprised to see that these scientists discuss the question 
whether God is a dice-player ; Einstein doubts it, but I believe with Bohr and 
the younger physicists that he is. The reader will be reminded of the fact that 
epistemology has been a concern of the special sciences for more than a hundred 
years, i.e. since the discovery of the non-Euclidean geometries, and that physicists 
are doing creative work within the theory of knowledge. He will gladly accept 
the challenge, contained in Harnack’s words: “ People complain that our genera- 
tion has no philosophers. Quite unjustly: it is merely that to-day’s philosophers 
sit in another department, their names are Planck and Einstein.” It is most 
amusing to see how the speculations of mathematicians, physicists and astronomers 
go unchallenged by those who declare all philosophical speculations to be non- 
sensical—Niels Bohr was the outstanding figure in interesting discussions, 
arranged by the Institut International de Philosophie in Lund in 1947, published 
under the title Nature des Problémes en Philosophie (3 vols., Hermann & Cie, 
1.340 frs.), the second volume, Logique et Science de la Nature, being the most 
important. In spite of the fact that the philosophers are in profound disagreement 
about what their problems should be, they managed here to stage a Philosophical 
Congress en miniature which could well serve as a model for the greater Congresses. 
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Common sense as a natural revelation on which to base the belief in God (Castelli), 
Logic and Experience (Reymond), Causality and Complementarity (Bohr), 
Mathematics as a free and arbitrary creation of every mathematician (Destouches)— 
these are some of the themes discussed.—E. F. Caldin’s The Power and Limits of 
Science (Chapman & Hall, 125. 6d.) may be warmly recommended as a work, 
written by a scientist, who agrees with us in rejecting uncritical belief in science or, 
what we have called science-intoxication. Science represents only one possible 
way of interpreting our experience, and itself depends on logical, epistemological 
and metaphysical presuppositions. Even those who cannot accept Mr Caldin’s 
Thomistic assumptions will agree with his general aim, viz. to integrate science 
somehow into the whole of human civilisation—A. D. Woozley’s Theory of 
Knowledge is the best available elementary introduction to the subject (Hutchinson, 
3s. 6d.). It discusses in a most elucidating manner some central epistemological 
roblems, like Memory, Universals, and Truth, and traditional theories concerning 
them.—The psychological analysis of the complex function of memory (as 
distinguished from memory knowledge), undertaken in the great tradition of 
Jackson, Head and Sherrington, is brought a considerable step forward by Jean 
Delay in a fascinating booklet, Les Maladies de la Mémoire (Presses Universitaires, 
200 frs.). Based on the clinical observation of amnesias, Delay distinguishes three 
levels of memory, senso-motoric (shared by man and animal), social, and autistique 
(in dream and delirium) ; the best-established of them, senso-motoric memory, 
forms the biological basis of Woozley’s “‘ memory how.”—S. Chatterjee discusses 
The Problems of Philosophy, epistemological and metaphysical, from the Indian 
point of view, on the basis of such a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of 
Western thought that his book is also useful for Western students (Das Gupta, 
Calcutta, Rs. 6/8).—R. Robinson’s Definition (Clarendon Press, 155.) fills a gap 
by being the only available English monograph written for the general reader 
who may find the discussion of thing-thing, word-word, and word-thing definitions 
useful—Corliss Lamont’s Humanism as a Philosophy (Philosophical Library, $3.75) 
is typical of a rather common contemporary attitude, based on belief in Science 
and in Man without God, where humanism is in fact naturalism. 

The traditional psychology of knowledge, with its sensations, impressions, 
ideas, etc., finds itself under fire from different quarters. N. Isaacs, The Foundations 
of Common Sense (Routledge, 155.), attacks it on the basis of child psychology and 
of the field-theory (Kurt Lewin). Rightly stressing the importance of a psycho- 
logical basis for a theory of knowledge, he tries to replace perceptions by focalised 
perceptual fields and to justify the assumption of the external world.—More 
violent are the attacks of the Behaviourists. When Bertrand Russell wrote The 
Analysis of Mind (re-issue, Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.), he accepted their critique of 
consciousness, and it was humiliating for him “to find how terribly adequate 
their hypothesis turns out to be.” But though he applied logical method to 
psychology, he clung essentially to Hume’s psychology. This book remains 
important, not only because of some of its theories, like the familiarity theory of 
memory, but also because it contains the seeds, or rather the elements, of a new 
standpoint, which is just now making its appearance, viz. Logical Behaviourism. 
This term, I think, best characterises Professor Ryle’s brilliantly written Concept 
of Mind, which because of its importance is the subject of a special review, and 
John Dewey’s and Arthur F. Bentley’s Knowing and the Known (Beacon Press, $4). 
There is no room here for defining or discussing either this standpoint or its 
English and American variations. It is remarkable to see, how the nonagenarian 
Dewey, without giving up his instrumentalism and his identification of knowledge 
and enquiry, is in fact becoming a logical behaviourist. He and Bentley criticise 
the terminology of contemporary logicians, like Cohen and Nagel, Carnap, Lewis 
and Tarski, because these assume a world-scheme which does not square with 
the behaviourist assumption that man is a talking organism responding to his 
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environment. Rejecting introspection they define: “names” as “living 
behaviours”; “ knowings” as “ organic phases of transactionally observed 
behaviours”; and “knowns” as “environmental phases of transactionally 
observed behaviours.”” Mind goes by the board. ‘‘ To add a ‘ mind’ to the 
behaving organism is to try to double him up (!). It is double-talk ; and double. 
talk doubles no facts.” That this standpoint finds its simultaneous formulation 
in this country and in America is a noteworthy fact. What does it mean? Doses 
the behaviourist vogue imply that we are threatened by a baseball-civilisation 
where the individual, in the game of the labour-market and of internal and external 
politics, has shrunk to a mere ball, to be kicked about, preferably without ‘ mind, 
which is now a mere nuisance >—Whoever wishes to discover the fallacies under. 
lying behaviourism will find valuable aid in M. Merleau-Ponty’s penetrating, 
well-documented and excellent analysis, La Structure du Comportement (Presses 
Universitaires, 500 frs.). He rightly stresses the insufficiency of a psychology 
studying merely comportement-chose and neglecting the much more important 
comportement-manifestation de I’esprit. Criticising behaviourism (and Gestalt. 
psychology), he introduces mind not as reality or cause, but as structure, and 
interprets the mind-body relation as a relation of meaning. This book, which is 
extremely rich in material, analysis and critique, should be translated and 
indexed.—A traditional Thomist psychology of knowledge, will and mind, based 
on introspection and reflection and quite undisturbed by the critique of the 
behaviourists, will be found in A. Marc, Psychologie Réflexive (Desclée de 
Brouwer).—That even in America psychology is no longer defined as the study 
of behaviour, but of behaviour and experience, may be gathered from Professor 
Rhine’s brilliant Editorial in the December issue of The Journal of Parapsychology, 
which illuminates the present confusion concerning the definition of psychology — 
The inter-relation of Epistemology and Psychology with all its implications is 
discussed in H. A. Prichard’s Knowledge and Perception (Clarendon Press, 155,), 
which combines some published articles with some unpublished papers, the most 
important of which are his lectures on Theory of Knowledge from Descartes 
to Hume. Simultaneously, a long essay on Moral Obligation is published together 
with other old and new papers on ethical subjects (Clarendon Press, 155.). The 
importance of these publications lies in the fact that they make Prichard’s con- 
tributions easily accessible to the general reader. They illuminate his general 
attitude, as sketched in this Journal, 1948, p. 270, and reveal him as one of the 
most acute critical minds of his generation. 

Whereas Prichard criticises idealism and realism in a sceptical vein, W. B. 
Urban, in Beyond Realism and Idealism (Allen & Unwin, 185.), maintains that the 
two positions, neither of which can be proved nor disproved, are complementary, 
that science in fact uses elements of both, and that they should be combined in 
dialectical synthesis, i.e. in an idealistic philosophy on realistic lines. There is 
much in this book deserving serious consideration even by those who cannot 
accept the proposed solution.—The relationship between philosophy and physics 
is discussed by H. Dingle in an interesting paper, “‘ The Philosophical Significance 
of Space-Time ” in Vol. 48 of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Harrison & 
Sons, 305.), which maintain their high standard of old. Whereas Dingle is chiefly 
concerned with the relativity of time-measurement, Georges Poulet in Evuit 
sur le Temps Humain (Edinburgh University Press, 305.) discusses, influenced by 
Bergson’s conception of durée, the time-experience in French literature from 
Montaigne to Proust in a penetrating and interesting manner. 

In the January issue of Mind, Professor Broad gives a comprehensive and fait 
analysis of Wm. Kneale’s important and suggestive book Probability and Inductim, 
to which all those not deterred by technical details may be referred. Papers on 
Personalism (F. C. Copleston), on Logical Values (J. N. Findlay), on Mor 
Subjects (R. Corkey, S. E. Hooper), and on Time (E. A. Milne) form the chief 
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features of Philosophy (January, 1950). Language and Meaning are discussed by 
G. W. Cunningham and M. Lazerowitz in the Philosophical Review (November, 
1949), and “‘ Goethe’s Faust and Philosophy,” by C. W. Hendel, in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research (December, 1949). In the Revue Philosophique (January, 
1950), Ch. Perelman and L. Olbrechts, in a paper “ Logique et Rhétorique,” 
attempt to rehabilitate rhetoric. The October issue of the Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, devoted to Bergson, is, with its analysis of different aspects of his 
philosophy and its exhaustive bibliography, of permanent value—lI should like 
to draw the attention of philosophers and psychologists to the journal L’ Evolution 
Psychiatrique (1, Rue Cabanis, Paris 14). Psychiatry has the great importance of 
being the testing-ground for the theories of mind and body. The July-September 
issue brings most interesting discussions on the efficacy of psychotherapy, on the 
approach to consciousness, and on the moral structure of psychosis.—The Brb/io- 
graphie de la Philosophie (Vtin) for 1946-47 (1.200 frs.) represents a comprehensive 
and most useful bibliography of all philosophical books and papers published 
during that period. It is an obvious choice for libraries ——Professor Gardner 
Murphy suggests the concept of personality as a node or region of relative con- 
centration in a field of vast and complex interpenetrating forces, as a clue for 
paranormal phenomena (Proc. Soc. f. Psychical Research, November, 1949). 

Paul Masson-Oursel, co-editor of the Revue Philosophique, presents us with a 
spirited, rare and rich analysis of the topical problem of authority in L’ Avsorité 
on Marche (Institut Pelman). The Unesco Symposium on Human Rights (Allan 
Wingate, 155.) is of profound interest to millions of human beings and invaluable 
to the student of the subject. It reveals the complexity of the problem of natural 
tights and its different aspects, as seen by leading personalities in West and East, 
including Russia, and also the transformation of the political problem of the 
eighteenth century into the social and economic problem of our time. The noble 
“Universal Declaration of Human Rights,” adopted by the United Nations 
Assembly and reprinted as an Appendix, stands in sorry contrast to the meagre 
practical achievements.—Many of our readers will be grateful for the critical 
edition of the works of J. G. Hamann, edited by Professor J. Nadler (Herder, 
Wien). Hamann, who rejected Hume’s scepticism and Kant’s criticism, was one 
of the most profound and original minds of the eighteenth century. He is of 
special interest to readers in this country, because he experienced his conversion 
during his stay in London in 1758. The first volume brings the Diary of a Christian, 
written in London at that time, and consists essentially of exegetical observations 
on the Old and New Testament. Paradoxically, Kierkegaard has paved the way 
for an appreciation of Hamann, whereas in fact the latter is much more than a 
mere forerunner of Kierkegaard. He had a most profound insight into the 
mysteries of language as a dialogue between Man and God. 

OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Ir 1s clear that the documentary theory of the Pentateuch is coming under heavy 
fire, and that not only from the Fundamentalist trenches. The latest evidence of 
this is The Mosaic Tradition (Toronto University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 285.), by F. V. Winnett. He finds in Exodus and Numbers a tradition 
which goes back to the Mosaic period, received fixed form under David and 
Solomon, and was reduced to writing in the ninth century B.c. From this pro- 
Samaritan tradition there developed in various stages, roughly to be equated 
with D and P, a quite unscrupulously distorted version in the interests of the 
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Jerusalem priesthood, end this perversion of the facts has been accepted eve; 
since. One would be glad to know how a book like J. Woods’ The O/d Testamen; 
in the Church (S.P.C.K., 9s. 6d.) would be rewritten were such a position to find 
any degree of acceptance. The present reviewer can only place on record tha 
every fresh attempt to restate the traditional account of the relation between O.T, 
and N.T. leaves him less convinced than before. In The Prophetic Faith (Macmillan, 
175. 6d.) Martin Buber offers a most attractive interpretation of the Servant. 
passages in Second Isaiah. The Servant is not a corporate, but a super-individual, 
personality who, as it were, becomes incarnate in faithful souls in successive 
generations. Isaiah is not identified with him but included in him; he is the 
point at which the Servant’s mission comes to clear consciousness. A. M, 
Hershman’s translation of The Code of Maimonides Book XIV (Yale University 
Press, $5) contains the important passage on the Messianic hope. 

J. R. Coates has translated two articles from Kittel’s Theo/ogisches Worterbuch, 
that on Love and that on The Church (A. & C. Black, 6s. each). Both are mines of 
information and examples of exact study, though one is left wondering whether 
still better work might not have been done with a less generous allotment of space, 
It is to be hoped that the reception given to these two little books will encourage 
translator and publisher to add to their number. In The Manhood of Jesus (Andrew 
Dakers, ros. 6d.) Geraldine Cummins adds one more to the many attempts to 
solve the insoluble problem of Judas Iscariot. -Asthority in the Apostolic Ay 
(S.C.M. Press, 85. 6d.), by R. R. Williams, is written from the Liberal Evangelical 
standpoint. It studies in detail, perhaps too great detail, the various types of 
authority in the church of the first century, and concludes with a discussion of 
authority in religion to-day. Here the author is avowedly under the spell of P. T. 
Forsyth. What is novel in a book from this school of thought is the place given 
to the Church. Of The Apostolic Ministry the author shrewdly remarks that “it 
is hard to believe that the very basis of the Church’s life . . . can be established 
only by a prolonged, and finally ambiguous argument among Rabbinic and 
Patristic scholars.” ‘That veteran French scholar, Maurice Goguel, summarises 
in Les premiers temps de I’ Eglise (Delachaux & Niestlé, fr. 7.50) the conclusions 
reached in a lifetime’s study. The book is another proof that more importance 
attaches to the work of the Tiibingen school than we used to imagine. The 
movement of Christianity, it is asserted, was from diversity to unity. There wasa 
first period which gave rise to various types of Christianity, with their differing 
degrees of individuality and stability. On this followed a second period, charac- 
terised by a tendency to unification, whether by the fusion of types or by the 
elimination of those which were not fitted to survive in the new environment. 
In this whole process a decisive part was played by the two city-centres, Jerusalem 
and Antioch. 

E. H. Blakeney edits and translates Lactantius’ Epitome of the Divine Institute 
(S.P.C.K., 115.) and adds a useful commentary. It is intended to serve as a text- 
book for upper forms in public schools, theological colleges and ordination 
candidates. The reprint of Lietzmann’s The Beginnings of the Christian Church 
(Lutterworth Press, 215.) has been revised throughout. It is probably still the 
best book on the period to put into the hands of students. A German estimate 
of the founder of the Society of Friends is given in Paul Held’s Der Oudker Georg 
Fox (Friedrich Reinhardt, fr.'22.50), Emphasis is laid on the doctrine of the 
Inner Light as Fox’s contribution to Christian thought and as the inspiration of 
that Quaker service which is so widely appreciated on the Continent to-day. 
Arnold Lloyd presents a carefully documented study of Quaker Social Histor), 
1669-1738 (Longmans, 215.), and draws largely on minute books and other 
unpublished material. He aims at showing how the transition was effected from 
the ardent evangelism of inspired individuals to the efficiency of a compact and 
organised church. He regards Fox and Barclay as authoritarian in spirit, if not 
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dictatorial, and thinks that they led the Society in an unfortunate direction. Of 
especial interest is the evidence adduced to show how the Quakers were able, 
in virtue of the leadership given by the Meeting for Sufferings in London, to 
contribute so much more to the struggle for toleration than the other Non- 
conformists did, handicapped as they were by their Independency. The Admonition 
Controversy (Rutgers University Press, $6.50), by Donald J. McGinn, covers the 
literary battle between Cartwright and Whitgift in the sixteenth century. The 
Cambridge Platform of 1648 (Beacon Press) contains the speeches delivered by 
Congregational and Unitarian representatives at the tercentenary commemoration. 
Kenneth B. Murdock’s Literature and Theology in Colonial New England (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 225.) is of great value to the student, whether of Puritanism or of 
eatly American literature. The difference between Puritan and Catholic standards 
in art is brought out clearly at the beginning. The literature studied provides 
many parallels with that of the O.T., for here also history is written out of a sense 
of vocation and in faith that a divine will shapes events. 

K. S. Latourette’s The Emergence of a World Christian Community (Yale University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 10s. 6d.) is the least satisfactory of all 
his books. It contains little that is new and is over-confident that the particular 
type of Christianity to which the author belongs will determine the future. 
Writing in Irénikon, Tome XXII 3e Trimestre, D. H. Strotmann deals with recent 
Dutch literature on Catholic-Protestant relations atfd the ecumenical movement. 
He regards the Protestant break with the past as ultimately a consequence of the 
division between East and West. Once this latter breach has been healed, the 
solution of the more recent problem should be in sight. The next number of the 
same periodical contains an article by M. Thurian on present-day Protestantism. 
But he evidently belongs to a type of Protestantism which has more in common 
with Catholicism than most. Faith and Freedom for August, 1949, contains three 
papers from the Amsterdam Congress for Liberal Christianity which show how 
positive liberal theology can sometimes be. Arild Christensen examines ‘‘ Kierke- 
gaard’s secret affliction” in the Harvard Theological Review for August, 1949, and 
finds it in impotence, whether physical or psychological. Eberhard Schapitz, an 
engineer, discusses the religious indifference and needs of our industrialised urban 
masses in Junge Kirche for August, 1949. His analysis is convincing but, like the 
rest of us, he has little to say when he comes to consider how the worker is to be 
reached. D. 'T. Niles’ For To-day (Lutterworth Press, 85. 6d.) is a volume of daily 
Bible studies which the preacher will find rich in suggestion. 

“Luther’s Doctrine of Vocation” is the theme of an article by P. S. Watson 
in The Scottish Journal of Theology for December, 1949. It gives a clear and succinct 
statement of Luther’s position without perhaps dealing adequately with the 
element of dualism unmistakably present in the Reformer. Maurice Neeser 
writes in Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie for October-December, 1949, on “‘ La 
vivante tradition doctrinale selon la foi protestante.” He criticises the Roman 
and Anglican concepts of tradition and sets out what he considers the Protestant 
attitude to be. Anglican theologians especially would do well to read it for its 
admirable statement of how their standpoint appears to a Continental theologian. 
While the Continental sharply separates Christianity and reason, the Anglican 
tends to blur the distinction between them. The translation of Gustaf Wingren’s 
sound criticism of Barth is continued in The London Quarterly and Holborn Review 
for January, 1950. Writing as a Lutheran, he finds that whereas his own tradition 
opposes God and Satan, Barth’s antithesis is that between God and man. It is 
to be hoped that this article will receive the close attention it so richly deserves. 
If, for example, Wingren is right in urging that “‘ Barth’s great temptation is the 
impulse simply to turn the liberal view upside down,” many important conse- 
quences follow. The liberal stressed the human in Bible, Church and preaching 
till God seemed banished from them: now the dialectical theologian stresses the 
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divine in them till poor man seems but an object for the miracle of God’s grace, 
Is it not time that we moved forward along a different line, that of Maritain and 
Berdyaev, and incidentally that of Forsyth, and took seriously the divine-humay 
interaction in all our experience ? In The Review of Religion for November, 1949, 
Harold Schulweis deals faithfully with the effort of the neo-orthodox to claim 
Buber for their style of thinking. ‘If Pascal denies the God of the philosophers, 
Buber rejects the logicized God of the theologians. . . . In contrast to crisis 
theology, Buber’s denunciations of the hardened obligatory creeds and rites o 
organized religion stand out clearly. Far from being either teacher or discipl 
of Protestant neo-orthodoxy, Buber remains its most severe critic.” D. J. B 
Hawkins’ The Essentials of Theism (Sheed & Ward, 75. 6d.) stoutly defends the 
'Thomist arguments for God’s existence against Kant. Emil Brunnet’s Oy 
Faith (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.) is a simple and helpful book which will be read with 
pleasure even by those who often disagree with him. S. Cave’s The Christian 
Way (Nisbet, 16s.) is a study of Christian ethics in its N.T. basis and modem 
applications. ‘‘Sound and useful but lacking in originality” is an obvious 
comment. T. F. Torrance does his best to expound Calvin’s Doctrine of Ma 
(Lutterworth Press, 145.), but hardly with success. How, for example, is it 
possible to combine a conception of man as constituted a child of God by: 
continuous gracious action on God’s part with predestination to eternal death? 
The reading of this book left the present reviewer wondering whether Calvin’ 
insistence on man’s utter depravity and blindness and his total dependence on 
the Word (which, in fact, seems to mean Calvin’s interpretation of the Bible|) 
are not just the expression of an intolerant temper which brands opposition 4 
wickedness. One would like to think better of the Reformer, but this defenc 
of him suggests such a conclusion | 

Among recent additions to the ‘‘ Wisdom of the East” Series is The Gla 
Tidings of Baha'u'llah (Murray, 4s.). Hari Prasad Shastri edits a selection of 
Teachings from the Bhagavadgita (Shanti Sadan, 35. 6d.). In the Harvard Theologica 
Review for July, 1949, H. J. Rose writes on “‘ Mana in Greece and Rome.” He 
finds the difference between the two to lie in the fact that “‘ mana was a neatly 
forgotten idea in Greece, but almost on the surface in Italy.” The Zeitschrift fir 
Religions—und Geistesgeschichte is now in its second year, and the first Heft contains, 
inter alia, an account of Gustay Mensching’s work in his special sphere of the 
comparative study of religions. He seeks first of all to apprehend the “ inner 
necessity,” the “‘ life-centre ” of a religion as the point from which all its detail 
can be seen to belong to it integrally. He suggests a classification of religions 
according to their attitude to the world. The world can be seen as (2) a dynamic 
unity, as in nature religions ; (b) a duality ; (¢) illusion, as in Oriental mysticism; 
ot (d) an organic unity, as in Christianity. Raymond Firth gives us “‘ An Anthro- 
pological View of Mysticism” in The Rationalist Annual for 1950. The mystics 
** the paratrooper of religion,” one who seeks and attains “‘ emotional expression 
beyond the bounds ordinarily allotted by the religious system” to which he 
belongs. But does an account of the social function of mysticism really settle 
the question of its truth or untruth? Is, one might ask, “‘ the social function of 
anthropology ” all that needs to be said about it? The second number of the 
miscellany, The Burning Glass (Rideway House, Shorne, Kent, 5s), contains “A 
Tribute to Nicholas Berdyaev ” and other articles on the crisis of our time. 
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RENE DESCARTES 


The Tercentenary of his death 
11 February 1650 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


To pay homage to Descartes is to pay homage to the genius of the French nation, 
for Descartes is the French philosopher. He has towered over French philosophers 
up to the present time, holding under his spell the most diverse personalities and 
schools, and even his opponents. His ideas have permeated French life and have 
impressed a specific pattern upon the French Mind. His esprit géométrique took 
shape in the wonderfully regular symmetrical construction of Central Paris, in the 
geometrical order of the great French parks, and in the rational unity and form of 
Racine’s tragedies. His belief in Reason became the guiding principle of a most 
emotional nation, leading it to Glory and to Disaster. For as Paul Masson Oursel 
confesses : Toutes nos difficultés les plus frangaises resultent de ce que nous mettons notre 
confiance dans une raison isolée de la vie. 

To pay homage to Descartes is to pay homage to the genius of Mathematics. He 
is one of the very few philosophers who laid the foundation of a new science, 
Analytic Geometry, which connected two disciplines hitherto separated, namely 
geometry and algebra ; a connection which was of the utmost importance for the 
development of mathematics and logic. Like Galileo he connected Physics with 
Mathematics, eliminating all qualities from it, and introducing the new conception 
of geometrical physics, #.e. a physics based purely on geometrical principles, a 
conception which he could not realise, but which, nevertheless, is not without 
significance. He desired to integrate all sciences into one science, the mathesis 
miversalis, a sort of generalised mathematics as a general science of order and of 
relations. He therefore believed in one all-pervasive method, the analytic method 
of deductive reasoning, and in philosophy more geometrico demonstrata. 

To honour Descartes is to honour the genius of Modern Philosophy. He lays 
its foundation, and in him a new type of thought, autonomous philosophy, takes 
shape. His acceptance of the autonomy of the human mind is the key for under- 
standing his thought. In spite of all his methodical doubt, he believes in the power 
and wealth of the human mind. He aims at giving to every one the means “ to 
find exclusively within himself the whole knowledge which is essential for the 
conduct of his life, and to acquire by himself the most curious forms of knowledge 
that human reason is capable of possessing.” He formulates the basic beliefs 
which, positively or negatively, have dominated Modern Thought, viz. that 
nothing but the data of our consciousness are given to us ; that we ourselves have 
to formulate the rules which we are prepared to accept as binding upon us in 
knowledge as well as in action ; that we should not accept any proposition as true 
except on clear and distinct evidence ; and that mathematical knowledge is the 
model for certain cognition. 

Our present difficulties arise from his isolating man from animal, soul from 
body, and mind from matter (body and matter being according to him the subjects 
of mechanistic science). We are called upon to re-connect the broken links and to 
determine the limits of materialistic science. But, nevertheless, we should never 
forget the example of true humility, so uncommon in our time, set by this great 
mind. He did not claim the credit for his discoveries ; he described them as revela- 
tions coming to him in dreams. To pay homage to Descartes is to pay homage to 
aman who thought of himself and of the Universe as depending upon a Mind 
transcending him. 





REVIEWS 


John Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. Edited by William Crof 
Dickinson. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Two volumes. Pp. cx 
+ 374; vi+ 498. Four guineas. 

Reviewed by Sir Frederick Maurice Powicke (Oxford) 


THE four books of John Knox’s History, though finished in 1571, the year before 
he died, were first effectively edited by David Buchanan in 1644, for the earlie 
unfinished edition of 1586-87 had been suppressed. Of the many succeeding 
editions the only satisfactory one (until Professor Dickinson’s) is to be found in the 
first two volumes of David Laing’s great collection of The Works of John Knox 
(1846-48) prepared for the Wodrow Society and Bannatyne Club, and reprinted 
in 1895. Laing had bought in 1839 the earliest manuscript, bequeathed by him 
to the Edinburgh University Library, where it still is, and he used this for his text, 
The latest editor has done the same, and, in a valuable bibliographical note added 
to his introduction, has submitted the-manuscript to careful critical study. He is 
inclined to identify it with the copy of the History “‘ left to the Kirk and town of 
Edinburgh ” by Knox himself, as his former servant and secretary, Richard 
Bannatyne, reported in March, 1573, in a supplication to the General Assembly. 
The manuscript is a transcript, completed before the end of 1567. The last 
twenty-nine folios (the seventeenth quire) were added in a period including and 
immediately following December 17, 1571, before Knox’s death. These folios 
were not part of the transcript but ‘‘ look much like a scroll copy from dictation,” 
a fact which strengthens Professor Dickinson’s suggestion that the previous 
transcript was copied from similar drafts dictated by John Knox to his secretaries, 
After the transcript had been made, it was submitted to numerous revisions, often 
including new copying in place of the old, and so we get the present state of the 
Laing transcript, the work of eight different scribes (including the folios written 
by the recurring hand of the main copyist); but all of them did their work in 
Knox’s lifetime and under his direction. The labour and skill involved in the 
analysis of the manuscript are remarkable and put scholars under much obligation 
to Professor Dickinson, for apart from its intrinsic bibliographical and paleo- 
graphical interest, this analysis enables us to see the reformer at work over a long 
period of years, and at work with his secretaries. It reminds me of the way in 
which the St Alban’s chronicler Matthew Paris had compiled and pored over in 
his Chronica Majora three centuries before Knox wrote. 

Our debt to Professor Dickinson is indeed great. He has rightly and modestly 
not attempted to supersede entirely Laing’s splendid work, though all students 
and certainly all general readers will now read the History in his new edition. He 
has revised the text with an admirable economy of annotation, sufficient to keep 
his reader aware of Knox’s inaccuracies of fact and chronology, to warn him of 
unfairnesses, and to direct his way to the other contemporary material and the 
considerable critical literature which has grown, and is still growing up around the 
story of the events which Knox describes. His introduction to the life and times 
of the reformer is a competent and well-written essay. The bibliographical note, 
including the analysis of the Laing manuscript, follows (I. lxxxviii-cix). Thea, 
after the text, including the fifth Book of Knox’s continuator (II. 135-216), Pro- 
fessor Dickinson adds ten appendices, composed of passages, letters and docu- 
ments which Knox inserted into his text, but which are more suitably collected 
together separately. The longest document is the famous, though at the time 
abortive, Book of Discipline (II. 280-325) first drafted in 1560. The second 
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JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 297 


volume ends with a glossary, a carefully classified and annotated note on autho- 
tities, and a most valuable index of nearly one hundred and fifty pages (II. 353- 
498). Here, in the course of the index, we have what is a short ‘‘ Who’s Who ” 
of all the persons of importance whose names appear in the History. Ina word, 
this edition of the History is the best possible introduction to the history of the 
Scottish Reformation. And, I should like to add, it has been presented by the 
publishers and printers in the best possible way, a beautiful and worthy piece of 
rinting. 
: Knox explains in his general preface how at first he wrote two books only, the 
resent second and third, containing things done from 1558 “till the arrival of 
the Queen’s Majesty forth of France” (August, 1561). The present first book 
was an afterthought, a “‘ faithful rehearsal,” based in part on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
of the persons whom God had made “instruments of his glory” in Scotland 
before the great changes effected in the years 1558-61. The fourth book was 
written in 1566 when the hopes of earlier years for the free working of an organised 
church and the liberation of Scotland ‘‘ from the bondage and tyranny of strangers” 
that is, of the French, had been frustrated. It ends, rather hurriedly, with the 
famous discussion between Knox and the Queen’s Secretary, Maitland of Lething- 
ton (himself a protestant) in 1563. Why did not Knox continue his work, and 
why did he not publish it as he had originally intended ? The answer, or rather 
one answer, to both questions may perhaps be found in the abrupt last sentence 
of his work: ‘‘In all that time the Earl of Moray was so formed [f.e. fremmed, 
strange, foreign or alien] to John Knox that neither by word nor write was there 
any communication betwix them” (II. 134). For Lord James Stewart, created 
Earl of Moray in 1563, a half-brother of Mary, Queen of Scots, had been one of 
the mainstays of the protestant movement, as he was to be again, but had disap- 
pointed Knox, and Knox, in the years when Moray had dissociated himself from 
the court, may well have been disinclined either to modify what he had written or 
to publish it without a continuation which he did not live to write. However 
this may be, the gist of the matter is in the second and third books, and the best 
reading of all is in the fourth book, which contains the vivid recollections of his 
fearless interviews with the young Queen in the years 1561-63. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. The History is not an impartial book. 
Knox uses the word “‘ partial” in a sense contrary to ours. “Of one other 
[thing] we must warn the discreet readers, which is, that they be not offended that 
the simple truth be spoken without partiality.” In this sentence from his general 
pteface to the first three books (I. 6) he does not mean that he is impartial in our 
sense of the term, but exactly the opposite. He means that, in his presentation of 
truths and the fight for truths which were as clear as day to him, he will make no 
concession. He will not be “‘ partial ” as the lukewarm seekers after rewards and 
vainglory were. He will never admit that there may be truths on the other side. 
To do so would be to betray everything for which he and the ministers stood, 
ina world only too ready to veil the light. Knox had no illusions about his 
contemporaries except for the brief time when one or other of them seemed 
forward and earnest in the fight. Take, for example, the witty description of the 
way in which time-servers availed themselves of the Act making it lawful to use 
the Bible in an English version (not, by the way, in Scots), how “‘ some that had 
never read ten sentences in it, had it most common in their hand ” (I. 45). Knox 
gloried in his intransigence, and this is why the arguments about toleration sound 
80 sophistical to our ears and caused such embarrassment to protestants who felt 
the necessity for accommodation with Mary of Guise and, later, with the young 
Queen. And yet it was this spirit of courage and conviction, hard and cruel 
though it seems, which made the man who on his deathbed asked that the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Fourth Gospel should be read to him, the founder of modern 
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Carlyle’s tribute to him in Heroes and Hero-worship is still, I think, Knox’s finest, 
and on the whole, his truest epitaph. Yet it is good to remember that Carlyle, ip 
one of the last essays he ever wrote, could not re-read the History without sympathy 
for Queen Mary—“ this ill-starred, young, beautiful, graceful and highly gifted 
human creature, planted down with so unmanageable an environment.” 

While I was reading this wonderful History I was also reading the autobiography 
of Benevenuto Cellini. Knox was born about 1514 and died in November, 1572; 
Cellini was born in 1500 and died in February, 1571. Knox began to write his 
History in 1559, Cellini began his Memoirs in 1558. Internal evidence shows that 
Knox revised much, especially in 1566, and internal evidence shows also that in 
1566 Cellini was revising his Memoirs, four years after the date of their ostensible 
conclusion in 1562. It would be hard to find two books, written at the same time, 
so different from each other as these are—the one proclaiming a fight to the 
death for a new heaven on earth, the other reflecting, as in a mirror, one of the 
most brilliant and complacent societies in the history of mankind. The tense 
interviews between Knox and Queen Mary and his discussions with the Master 
of Maxwell and Maitland of Lethington move to the assertion of first principles, 
The interviews which Cellini had with Pope Clement VII, King Francis I of France 
and Duke Cosimo de’ Medici are concerned with works of art and the way to 
create them. ‘The two worlds met when Knox talked to the young Queen, but 
they met unfairly, for Mary could only protest that she preferred her own way of 
worship. Indeed the two worlds could never meet save in war, and war debased 
both. The Book of Discipline, not the Gospel of St John, lay between them. 


Diary of a Dean, St. Paul’s 1911-1934. By W. R. Inge. London: 
Hutchinson. Pp. 228. zs. 


Reviewed by L. P. Jacks (Oxford) 


THE value of the book before us lies less in the new light it throws on 
the writer’s opinions and philosophy as we otherwise know them, though it does 
throw some, than in the human figure that emerges when all we are told is pieced 
together and contemplated as a whole. Covering less than a third of his life-time, 
the Diary does not tell us all we might reasonably wish to know about the Dean, 
but it tells us all we have need to know, and surely we need to know some- 
thing, and more than a little, about one who has done so much for our instruction 
and reproof, and left so deep a mark on the cultural history of his time. 
“* Asquith,” he tells us on the first page, “ wishes me to revive the tradition of the 
Deanery as the most literary post in the Church—the tradition of Colet, Donnz, 
Tillotson, Milman, Mansel and Church. I can at least try to do this.” Few will 
doubt that Dr Inge has not only succeeded in doing this, but in giving the tradition 
a new lustre and a wider potency for good. The Diary reveals how it was 
done. It was done through the medium of the Dean’s personality about which, 
as we have said, he tells us all we need to know. On January 2, 1930, 
writes the Dean, “‘ I lectured at Bristol to the Association of Assistant Masters on 
* The Idea of a Gentleman.’ It was very fully reported in the press.” We do not 
remember reading the Lecture, but, for our part, we desire no better idea of a 
gentleman than that which gradually forms itself as we read this Diary and remains 
stamped on the mind when we close it; an unintended effect, as the best 
effects of a good book, and the worst of a bad one, so often are. The pervading 
gentleness of the record can hardly fail to make itself felt by the reader, essentially 
a Christian gentleness, which is always dynamic and apt to become formidable on 
due occasion, like the wrath of the Lamb. The figure that emerges is that of one 
born to hereditary culture and destined by nature to find himself at home among 
the spiritual aristocracy, the gentlefolk of the mind, but a stranger in the land of 
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DIARY OF A DEAN 299 


Philistia and ill at ease among the Philistines. The Church of England is fortunate 
when her Deaneries are so occupied, but perhaps a little less so when the Dean 
and his Chapter, his “‘ Amen Court,” are not always willing to say “‘ Amen” to 
each other’s proceedings, as the Diary gently indicates, more than once, was the 
case at St Paul’s when Dr Inge was there. 

Our impression of the Dean’s personality as he here reveals it, is confirmed 
when we consider the circle of friends who surrounded him. They are certainly 
not a “‘ gloomy ” lot, but a shining one, with the Dean standing out at the centre 
as a luminous figure, according to the maxim that a man is to be judged by the 
company he keeps. He seems to have come into relations, more or less intimate, 
with almost everybody worth knowing in British society during the years covered 
by the Diary. The index at the end of the book is mainly a list of them. 
Clearly his orthodoxy is not of the kind that refuses to break bread with a heretic. 
So kindly is the spirit of the record that few, if any, could be displeased on find- 
ing themselves included, though perhaps “ the scrubby little man ” encountered 
at Lady Oxford’s luncheon “‘ who turned out to be the King of Portugal ” might 
wish that he had lunched somewhere else on that lively occasion. We are 
somewhat astonished, indeed bewildered, by the multitude of dinner parties 
recorded, at which the Dean and his wife were either the entertainers or the enter- 
tained. Doubtless it was one of his ways, and an effective one, of keeping contact 
with the life of his time, but for which his disposition might have made him, to 
our loss, somewhat of a solitary. We suspect, indeed are as good as told, 
that the initiative on that side of his life lay with Mrs Inge. To say that the whole 
Diary is a tribute to her memory whom to know was to love, would be an 
exaggeration, but would not be wholly false. The light of that beautiful relation- 
ship, and of the joys and sorrows incident to all such, shines on every page and 
ennobles the figure, as the reader perceives it, of the Dean himself. 

“When I am dead,” he asks (June 20, 1923) “shall I be regarded as a 
successful humbug, an unbelieving cleric, and a disagreeable fellow with no 
manners ?” A decisive answer in the negative is forthcoming from almost every 
page of the Diary. For example: “‘ it was an unhappy time [the year 1919] both 
on public and private grounds. The Peace Conference was a game of grab. . . . 
My dear wife had a dangerous operation. Lastly, I injured myself internally by 
carrying heavy coal boxes upstairs, a task I did not like to leave to our 
young maids.” Or again: “‘ Mr and Mrs Bernard Shaw lunched with us alone. 
... But we really agree about many things. He is a good man, and a great man, 
and he is kind enough to wish to be our friend.” Who can imagine a successful 
humbug, unbelieving cleric or disagreeable fellow with no manners getting 
himself injured by carrying coals for the maids at the Deanery, or Mr Bernard Shaw 
wishing to be his friend? Absit. 

However congenial the Dean may have found the company he kept in the 
yeats 1911-1934, there is reason to think that he would have been more distinctly 
among his peers and more completely at home if his lot had been cast among the 
gteat men and women of the mid-Victorian era. In his Rede Lecture, appended 
to the Diary, he looks back longingly to those days as one who deems them more 
illustrious than his own, both in statesmanship and in literature. How well placed 
he would have been at the table with Alfred Tennyson or James Martineau 
on one side and Edward FitzGerald or John Henry Newman on the other! How 
keen we should have been to overhear the table-talk if, instead of the rather 
unsatisfactory entry ‘‘ we dined at the Embassy and I took in Lady So-and-So,” 
but with no mention of what the Lady said to him or he to the Lady—if, instead 
of that, the entry could read: “‘ We dined‘at Bath House with the Ashburtons 
and I took in Jane Welsh Carlyle,” with an account of the conversation both by 
the Dean and by Jane in one of her letters to Thomas. But these are vain 
imaginings, and we may well be content with what we have. 
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There are indications in the Diary that he was sometimes prompted to ask 
himself whether he was in his right place. ‘‘ What am I doing in this galley ?” 
he exclaims after a meeting of Convocation which he found distressingly stupid, 
“*T am like a mouse watched by four cats” he writes in another place, the cats 
being apparently his colleagues at Amen Court. And in yet another, after taking 
part in a Quaker conference at Jordans, he remarks to a companion, “‘ When I am 
kicked out of the Church of England, I know where I shall go. Bernard Shaw 
tells me that I am a Quaker, and he is not far wrong.” But, happily, these 
passing thoughts came to nothing. Elsewhere than in the Church of England 
this great man would have been out of his element and the great work appointed 
him would not have been done. Were every clergyman to leave the Church, 
whether by kicking or otherwise, whom some other clergyman thinks to have no 
business there, not many would be left inside. ‘‘ Blessed is he who continueth 
where he is.” Since the Dean’s retirement from his venerable Deanery in 1934, 
briefly but picturesquely indicated by the final entry “‘ I went back to trousers,” 
many good things have come out of Brightwell Manor, of which his Diary 
is not the least. May we hope it is not the last ? 


The Concept of Mind. By G. Ryle. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 334 
125. 6d. 
Reviewed by P. H. Nowell-Smith (Trinity Coll., Oxford) 


THis is an important and original book. ‘There is not a single footnote from the 
first page to the last and there are less than two dozen references to other philo- 
sophers. Professor Ryle has chosen to discuss his subject and not to discuss the 
views of others on his subject. Moreover it is written in a style in which raciness 
and precision are nicely blended and which contains a minimum of technical terms. 
In their place we have, what is most unusual in academic philosophy, a vast battery 
of ordinary English words ; and this is more than a stylistic point. Moral philo- 
sophers have for centuries limited their vocabulary to “ good,” “ bad,” “ right” 
and “‘ wrong ” and epistemologists have discussed “‘ knowing ” and “ believing” 
as if these were the only intelligent things that we ever did. In place of these 
jejune generalities Ryle is fond of giving lists, of which I can quote only one, 
** Clever, sensible, careful, methodical, inventive, prudent, acute, logical, witty, 
observant, critical, experimental, quick-witted, cunning, wise, judicious and 
scrupulous.” 

Ryle’s object is to formulate a theory about how we actually apply these 
** mental ” or ‘‘ biographical ” concepts and to show at the same time that, ever 
since Descartes, although we have always used these concepts successfully in 
practice, our theoretical account of their use has been based on an error which has 
had the consequence of raising a number of philosophical problems that are 
insoluble because they are entirely baseless. What Ryle calls the official myth is 
the theory that every person has (or is) a mind and a body harnessed together. 
Corollaries of this myth are the theories that we can know our own “ states of 
mind ” in some peculiarly infallible way, that we can never really know other 
people’s minds, but must infer their existence by means of a shaky inductive or 
analogical argument, and that intelligent activity is activity preceded and caused 
by internal and private events called “thoughts.” If these doctrines are true, 
we are faced by an inevitable solipsism and by problems of the relation of mind 
and body, which, if Ryle is right, simply ought never to have arisen. Descartes 
believed in two types of theatre, a public theatre in which physical events take 
place and a number of private theatres in which mental dramas are performed; 
and as physical events can be explained by systems of wires and pulleys, so there 
must be mental wires and pulleys which determine the operations of the mind. 
The relation of mind and body becomes an insoluble problem and the freedom ot 
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the will a mystery, because an occult cause is postulated for every voluntary action. 
Moreover, this myth, so far from explaining our use of ordinary biographical 
terms, makes utter nonsense of them. 

To explode the myth Ryle makes use of the notion of a category. All our 
ordinary concepts fall into a number of quite different categories or types, and we 
tell one type from another by seeing that certain questions that can be significantly 
asked of one thing cannot be asked of another. For example, looking for some- 
thing is a process and we can ask how long someone spent doing it; but finding 
something is an event which can be dated but not said to endure through a time. 
Now we can only ask how mental events are related to bodily events if we make 
the mistake of construing intelligence-words as standing for a certain type of 
event. But to say that a person is intelligent is not to say that certain events are 
now going on, in his mind or elsewhere ; it is to say that he tends to act in certain 
ways on certain occasions. Most biographical words, whether they refer to 
intelligence or emotion, are dispositional in this way. They must not be con- 
strued as the names of qualities that reside in occult entities nor as the names of 
occult causes of our actions, but as the names of dispositions to act. It was 
noticed that a parrot might recite a Shakespeare play without being called “‘ intelli- 
gent.” So it was assumed that the actor’s performance must differ from that of a 
parrot by containing another ingredient, an item that is not visible but 6ccurs on 
his private stage. But the difference, like that between a good and a bad cake, is 
not necessarily one of extra ingredients. In this case it lies in the fact that the 
intelligent actor could extemporise if he forgot his lines or carry on if he was given 
the wrong cue and in other similar ways. Intelligence-words refer to skills ; and 
skills consist in doing things skilfully not in doing two things : (a) being intelligent 
and (b) performing. ‘To prove this point Ryle uses an infinite regress argument 
that is not wholly satisfactory. According to the official view intelligent per- 
formance is performance preceded and guided by “‘ acts of thought.” But these 
acts of thought are performances that must be themselves intelligent. It may be 
true that I do the sum in my head before writing it down ; but I must really do the 
sum; silent mathematical babbling won’t do. But how can I ever do the sum 
intelligently in my head, if every intelligent action must be preceded by a further 
intelligent performance? I could never get started. A hostile critic could, I 
believe, rebut this argument. But Ryle also points out something that would 
bean obvious fact if we had not all been indoctrinated with the official myth. Of 
course we can all do mental arithmetic and think silent thoughts ; but these are 
sophisticated performances which have to be learned after we have mastered the 
atts of doing arithmetic on paper and of talking and writing. Our written 
arithmetic is intelligent or stupid in precisely the same way as our written work is ; 
its being intelligent or stupid therefore does not depend on the prior occurrence 
ot absence of soliloquy. 

Philosophers may be disappointed at being deprived of Privileged Access to 
their own minds, as it has usually been assumed that the “‘ data of consciousness ” 
are indubitable in some very special sense. Ryle points out (and in our non- 
professional moments we have always known it), that in many cases I can know 
more about your mind than I do about my own. This is brought out by a very 
ptetty piece of argument. On the official theory, while I can Avow whether or not 
lam vain, because I have privileged access to my own “‘ mental processes,” I can 
only infer that you are vain by a shaky inductive argument from your behaviour. 
But is it not notorious that the last person to know whether or not a man is vain 
is that man himself? To be vain is not to have one’s actions guided by internal 
promptings of vanity; it is to respond to situations in certain ways; and these 
tesponses are patent for all to see. 

The later chapters in the book are marred by a certain inconsistency of outlook. 
Ryle has explained so much by showing that when we use biographical expressions 
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we are often not referring to occult “inner” occurrences in a categorical way 
but making hypothetical or “‘ law-like ” propositions about how the person would 
behave in various circumstances, that he finds it incumbent on him to deny th 
existence of the inner life altogether and to interpret both sensation and imagination 
as tendencies to behave. ‘The chapter on sensation is admittedly unsatisfactory 
and I find little advantage in insisting on saying that people imagine things bu 
images do not occur. ‘The temptation to regard an image as a “‘ mental picture” 
seems to me to lead to no untoward philosophical problems, and Ryle wholly 
ignores such private or quasi-private phenomena as after-images and eidetic 
images. But nothing in these chapters can detract from the main merits of the 
book. Ryle has, in my opinion, exploded a myth which is far older than Descarte 
and even if his argument is not found wholly convincing it is presented in a style 
that cannot fail to charm and interest the most sceptical reader. 


Medieval Papalism : The political theories of the Medieval Canonists. By Walter 
Ullmann. London: Methuen. Pp. xiv + 230. 18s. 


Reviewed by Norman Sykes (Cambridge Univ.) 


In this volume of Maitland Memorial Lectures delivered in 1948 before the 
University of Cambridge (to which society the author has now been translated 
as Lecturer in History) Dr Ullmann has broken new ground by his examination 
not only of the political theories of medieval canonists but also of their influence 
in shaping papal policy at the height of the middle ages. For though a great deal 
has been written on papal political theories during the medieval centuries, little 
attention has been devoted to the canonists. Indeed, as Dr Ullmann remarks, 
‘the Carlyles in their great six-volumed work devoted only a negligible space 
to the canonistic teachings.” Probably a great part of this neglect has been due 
to the desuetude into which the study and practice of the canon law fell in countries 
which embraced the Protestant reformation, and in which the civil law and its 
practitioners had their revenge on their former rivals. Therefore, Dr Ullmann 
is at pains to iterate the magnitude and neglect of the sources of his present study: 
on the one hand he speaks of “the quite overpowering mass of untouched 
material ”, and on the other of its hiding places “‘ in dust-covered and worm-eaten 
tomes which have been relegated to sanctuaries usually inaccessible to the average 
student of medieval history.” His own study is well justified therefore in breaking 
to a considerable extent, new ground ; of which illuminating evidence is given in 
his list of authorities, the printed sources of which range between 1471 and 1612, 
but none is later than the second decade of the seventeenth century. He claims 
indeed only to have made “‘ a small opening in the dykes of the vast oceanus medievalis 
juris” ; and to have campaigned (if the change of metaphor be allowed) in only 
limited part of the extensive no-man’s land between history and law. 

Dr Ullmann has no difficulty in showing the importance of the canonists in the 
history of the medieval papacy. A considerable number of those popes were 
themselves eminent canonists: Alexander III, Innocent III, Gregory IX, and 
Boniface VIII. Behind them stood the cardinal-canonists of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ; so that at the highest levels of papal policy the influence of 
the canonists was dominant. ‘‘ Can one wonder that the policy of these popes, 
who shaped the destiny of the empire, nay of Europe itself, was merely the trans- 
lation of their own canonist teachings into the world of practical politics ?”” The 
importance of an understanding of the political theories of the canonists is therefore 
evident. Dr Ullmann rightly deals at greatest length with the plena potestas of the 
medieval papacy. Obviously the papacy could dispense from the canon law, ot 
which it was the fons e¢ origo. More serious was its claim to dispense from natural 
law, since some canonists identified this with the divine law of the gospels ; but 
this authority also was necessary if the papal supremacy were to be complete ; for 
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if none other save the pope could so dispense, and the papacy could, then it was 
truly the vicar of Christ on earth. Nor was this all; in its pursuit of the richness 
of meaning involved in the medieval concept of justitia, the papacy might intervene 
in any temporal matter in which “ righteousness ” was concerned. This claim 
involved the admission of the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power, 
and the assertion of the superiority divino jure of the papacy to the empire; from 
which sprang the conflict, at once theoretical and mundane, of popes and emperors. 
From it there followed logically also the affirmation of universal papal supremacy 
in Boniface VIII’s famous bull Unam Sanctam. 

But at this point Dr Ullmann reminds his readers of the universality of the 
canonists’ theories by remarking that the position of Boniface VIII had been 
anticipated by the English canonist Alanus more than fifty years before. Indeed, 
England made its own contributions to the subject; and in return received 
therefrom some of its own constitutional maxims. For Dr Ullmann also shows 
that the p/ena potestas demanded for representatives in early parliaments of England 
derives from a canonical idea; whilst the familiar principle of secular taxation 
quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus approbetur is also a borrowing from the canonists in 
different contexts. 

Enough, it may be hoped, has been said to indicate the rich reward which the 
student of church history will derive from a careful reading of this book. He may 
be admonished however that he will not find it easy, arm-chair reading. The 
unfamiliarity of the subject and its exploration in recondite sources constitute part 
of the difficult task of mastering its contents; and the author’s style does not 
always facilitate matters. But although this is not a volume which he who runs 
may read, its careful study will repay the persevering reader. Dr Ullmann has 
broken new ground ; and if at times in his zeal for his discoveries, he seems to 
think that he. has all the keys to medieval problems, this is the pardonable enthu- 
siasm of the pioneer. In view of the number of original sources still to be explored 
it may be confidently hoped that this will prove but the first of a series of original 
contributions from the author’s pen to the unfolding of this important aspect of 
medieval thought and practice. 


Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics. A Revised Text with Introduction 
and Commentary by W. D. Ross. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1949. 
425. 


Reviewed by W. F. R. Hardie (Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford) 


Aut students of Aristotle are already deeply indebted to Sir David Ross, for his 
masterly editions of the Metaphysics (1924) and the Physics (1936), for his editorship 
of the Oxford translations, and for the critical survey of all Aristotle’s writings in 
his Aristotle (1923). This edition of the Prior and Posterior Analytics, containing 
a revised text, an introduction of ninety-two pages, and a commentary, with full 
and close analysis of the course of the argument, covering nearly 400 pages, is an 
achievement of the same order as the editions of the Metaphysics and the Physics. 
To some students of philosophy it will be of even greater interest. For Aristotle’s 
logic has been more recently a matter of living controversy than his metaphysics. 

The task of an editor in constituting the text of works which, like the Analytics, 
consist of close, terse, and in places very difficult, argumentation is, in a peculiar 
degree, inseparable from the interpretation and dissection of the meanings con- 
veyed. In order to decide what reading to print it is constantly necessary for the 
editor to ask himself what the argument requires, and, if the reading best or alone 
supported by the evidence is not in accordance with this requirement, whether the 
over-abbreviation, or misformulation or (sometimes) mistake involved can or 
cannot with plausibility be attributed to Aristotle. Ross’s mastery of the philo- 
sophical issues, and his firm hold on the complexities of Aristotle’s technical 
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treatment of the syllogism, enable him again and again to present clearly, and often 
to solve, the problems presented by the text. The minute analysis and hard 
thinking involved is most evident in the full discussions of well-known difficulties: 
but it shows itself also in short notes, and sometimes in the placing of a comma, 
Much is done which had not been done before and will not have to be done again, 
On the purely textual side Ross has analysed in detail the agreements and disagree. 
ments of the five oldest Greek manuscripts (ABCdn), and has himself collated on 
of them (n) throughout. He has also made use of an analysis by Mr Minio oj 
the Greek text presupposed by two Syriac translations some centuries older than 
any of the Greek manuscripts. The final section of the Introduction, which deals 
with the text, shows very interesting consiliences in the evidence supplied by 
comparisons of ABCdn, by the Syriac translations and the Greek commentators, 
Ross has himself amended the text in a number of places, between thirty and forty 
in the Posterior Analytics alone; the reasons for these corrections are always 
clearly stated in the Commentary. It should be said again that only an editor a; 
acutely sensitive as Ross to the nuances of the argument could have succeeded in 
clearing up so many puzzles. It is not necessary to add that Ross has taken 
account of the work done by scholars since the publication of Waitz’s edition of 
the Organon in 1844. In particular he devotes a section of The Introduction to: 
refutation, apparently conclusive, of Solmsen’s view that the Prior Analytics was 
written later than the Posterior. The Select Bibliography which Ross prints at the 
beginning of the volume is rather short, being confined to books, and a few 
articles, dealing exclusively with Aristotle’s logic; but it would probably have 
been difficult to extend this list much without extending it too much. 

It is impossible in a short notice to do much more than mention a few of the 
issues raised by the Introduction and Commentary. Perhaps the best way of 
bringing out these issues is to ask how far Ross’s detailed critical exposition of the 
two Analytics confirms the justice of the remarks made recently on Aristotle's 
logical writings by the most eminent living logician. In the chapter (XXII) on 
Aristotle’s logic in his History of Western Philosophy Russell, while admitting the 
historical importance of Aristotle’s formal theory of the syllogism (219), declares 
sweepingly that ‘‘ any person in the present day who wishes to learn logic will be 
wasting his time if he reads Aristotle or any of his disciples ” (225). Russell 
develops his criticisms under three heads: (1) formal defects within the system; 
(2) over-estimation of the syllogism as compared to other forms of deductive 
argument ; (3) over-estimation of deduction as a form of argument. Ross does 
not explicitly mention Russell’s strictures. But he is, of course, well aware of the 
reasons for making them. Let us glance at what he says on these matters. 

(1) Formal defects. Russell’s main point under this head is that Aristotle fails 
to recognise the complexity of the categorical universal statement, that he treats it 
as asserting a predicate of a subject when in fact neither its hypothetical nor its 
existential component is a predication. Ross’s view (30) admits that “ modern 
logic” is here right, but qualifies the admission by claiming that Aristotle's 
interpretation of All A is B is a possible and “ the natural interpretation.” A 
second and connected error which Russell finds in Aristotle is that of thinking that 
“*a predicate of a predicate can be a predicate of the original subject.” Russell’s 
criticism conveys at most a rough truth about the possibly misleading suggestions 
of Aristotle’s representation of the syllogism ; that Aristotle was not willing to 
allow “predicates of predicates” is evident, in the Analytics alone, from the 
distinction made in An. Post: I 21 between genuine predication (“the log is 
white ”) and incidental predication (“‘ the white [thing] is a log ”’). 

Ross’s detailed analysis of the Prior Analytics reveals some blemishes and slips 
in Aristotle’s formal treatment of syllogistic arguments. A valuable section of 
the Introduction on the Modal Syllogism criticises Aristotle’s view that the com- 
bination of an apodeictic and an assertoric premiss can sometimes warrant an 
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apodeictic conclusion. But, though the belief in Aristotle’s infallibility was 
mistaken and, as Russell insists, unfortunate in its consequences, Ross’s commen- 
tary can only enhance admiration for the combination of originality with elaborate 
precision displayed by the founder of formal logic in his theory of the syllogism. 

(2) Over-estimation of the syllogism. Russell points out that “ in mathematics, 
which is wholly deductive, syllogisms hardly ever occur.” Ross, who is, of course, 
familiar with the reasons for denying that relational arguments are syllogistic, 
allows that Aristotle ‘‘ did not in fact pay close attention to the actual character of 
mathematical reasoning ” (36). But, while rightly conceding the main charge, 
Ross has a number of points to make in extenuation. Thus he claims for Aristotle 
the negative merit of not “trying to reduce the relational forms to syllogistic 
form”: ‘‘ he does not say what is false, but only fails to say something that is 
true.” And in An. Pr. I 32 (cf. I 36) Ross finds “a clear recognition of inference 
that is conclusive but not syllogistic.” It is true that Aristotle here says that a 
conclusion may be entailed by premises which are not premises of a syllogism ; 
but he seems to imply in the context that such arguments could with advantage be 
restated in syllogistic form (¢f.‘291). If so, the passage does not quite amount to 
a recognition of non-syllogistic entailment. In his note on II 11 Ross acutely 
points out that the ambiguity of the terms used by Aristotle to refer to the con- 
nection of subject and predicate helped to prevent him from recognising valid 
arguments which are not syllogistic (643). Ross also tries to blunt the edge of 
this criticism by holding that the logic of syllogism is the “‘ fundamental part ” of 
the logic of deductive inference (36, cf. 25, 39). The reason he gives is that it is 
“possible to work out exhaustively the logic of valid syllogistic forms,” whereas 
it is not possible “ to work out exhaustively the logic of the various relational 
forms of judgement. We can point out a certain number of types, but we can 
never say that these are all the valid types there can be.” But if, as would be said, 
the syllogistic rules are only part of a wider system of rules governing the use of 
logical words (e.g. every, some, and, or, not), the logic of syllogism will not 
constitute the whole of “‘ the fundamental part of the logic of inference.” 

(3) Over-estimation of deduction. Russell says: “ all the important inferences 
outside logic and pure mathematics are inductive, not deductive.” It is well- 
known -that Aristotle’s “‘ epagoge,” usually rendered “‘ induction,” has little 
connection with what we call induction, and that Aristotle’s model of scientific 
knowledge is mathematics, although An. Post. II differs from An. Post. I in con- 
taining many examples from physics and biology. Even Aristotle could not think 
of everything, and Ross rightly says that he “‘ has little conception ” of the process 
ot function of “‘ reasoning from facts known by experience to those not yet 
experienced ” (86). But in the same passage Ross claims that Aristotle ‘‘ must be 
given the credit for having at least seen the general position in its true light—that 
itis the role of science to wait on experience for the facts to be explained, and use 
reason as the faculty which can explain them.” “‘ He is often charged with 
having proceeded too much a priori in his pursuit of natural science, and he cannot 
be acquitted of the charge, but his fault lay not in holding wrong general views 
on the subject, but in a failure to apply correctly his own principles.” He failed, 
“as anyone in the infancy of science was bound to fail,” in two respects : his facts 
were not always ‘‘ genuine facts ” and “‘ some of the first principles on which he 
telied as being self-evident were not really so.” I have been quoting from the 
final page (86) of the sections in the Introduction which deal with the Posterior 
Analytics. What Ross says in this compressed passage is true and important. 
But, as a consequence of its compression, the passage perhaps hardly emphasises 
sufficiently the difference of standpoint between Aristotle and any modern discus- 
sion of the logic of the sciences. The Posterior Analytics is a work which, in spite 
of its incidental merits, is dated in a sense in which, for example, certain parts of 
the Physics and the Evhics are not. The reasons for this are connected, not with 
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the limitations to be found in Aristotle’s “‘ pursuit of natural science,” but with 
the more radical defects of his theory of natural science ; his failure to include in 
his theory a recognition of the gulf between mathematics and any empirical 


enquiry (an example is his discussion of “‘ plurality of causes” in An. Post. II § 


17, 18) and his preoccupation with the notion of deducing properties from essences, 
His theory might perhaps have been less inadequate if the writing of the Posterior 
Analytics had succeeded, and not preceded, so much of Aristotle’s own work in 
natural science, and if he had been less under the influence of Plato’s depreciation 
of non-mathematical disciplines. It is true that, when he considers examples 
concerning eclipses, thunder, the rising of the Nile, or the causes of deciduousness 
and of long life, Aristotle is ready to say that we must take our facts or data from 
experience. But since, as Ross remarks, he had “little conception ” (and that 
partly misconception) of the process by which we reach the empirical generalisa- 
tions which it is the business of science to explain, he was precluded from seeing 
truly the logical difficulties involved in propositions about the world of things and 
events. 


In my Mind’s Eye. By Frederick Marion. London: Rider. pp. 272. 185. 
Reviewed by Herbert Crabtree (St. Annes on Sea) 


PARANORMAL Psychology advances unobtrusively but steadily towards the 
status of a minor science. Perhaps it can never be more than that, despite the 
high hopes entertained by some of its ardent investigators. It is not the supposed 
quagmire of fraud and deceit that is the principal hindrance to further advance; 
that can fairly easily be guarded against. It is the paucity of experimental material 
and the seeming inconsequence of results that is the prime difficulty. Professor 
Rhine and his co-workers have established a technique of high scientific value in 
the sphere of E.S.P. phenomena, and would seem to have established thereby 
inferences of definite importance, yet one of the disappointing features of their 
work has been the discovery that only a small proportion of the great number of 
subjects tested show sufficiently pronounced E.S.P. faculties to make further 
research with them profitable. It seems probable that mass experiments will not 
carry us very far, and that the more striking material will always have to be 
provided by those relatively few psychically gifted persons who are willing to 
submit to competent investigation. It is characteristic of our time that just now 
it is the degree of paranormality among the masses that is being sought for, whereas 
almost certainly the more significant faculties will always be found not among the 
many but in exceptional individuals. 

Such an individual the author of this autobiography would appear to be. A 
native of Prague, early in life he evinced an unusual and disconcerting aptitude for 
producing cryptesthesic phenomena. The gift did not fade as he grew older, 
nor yet did it interfere with the normal functioning of the mind. He stands out 
as a man of some considerable intellectual ability and of a well developed moral 
sense, happily free from the touchiness which seems often to vitiate the testimony 
of psychic sensitives. Almost inevitably, but with no great enthusiasm, he used 
his gift as a means of livelihood in the world of entertainment, and he speaks of 
that period in his career with an honest affection for his colleagues and with a well 
deserved tribute to their self-discipline : 

I found that my colleagues were diligent and ambitious, serious and modest living, compelled 
to watch their health most carefully in order to maintain the skill required . . . quiet and econo- 
mical, always ready to be helpful... . 

Anyone who has had contact with this much misunderstood and often maligned 
type of entertainer will endorse this generous testimony. 

Among his odd experiences was a bizarre journey into Siberia in 1913 to enliven 
the solitude of the banished Grand Duke Serge Mikhailovitch Romanoff, the 
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exiled uncle of the Tzar Nicholas. Later he had contact for a time with Erik Jan 
Hannusen, the occultist who played a sinister part in the early history of the Nazi 
movement and who is said to have induced the Party to adopt the Swastika as its 
symbol. It is an ugly story, and should be read in conjunction with the references 
to Hannusen in Konrad Heiden’s Der Fihrer. Another unusual incident concerns 
the late Lady Oxford, who in her characteristic fashion publicly apologised for an 
impetuous criticism she had passed upon him. But, however interesting Marion’s 
work would scarcely have merited serious consideration had he not been so willing © 
to submit himself to responsible investigation when at length opportunity offered. 
From the beginning he was desirous of such attention, but as usual no one 
bothered! That his gifts certainly justified serious consideration is vouched for 
by Professor R. H. Thouless and Dr B. P. Weisner, who write in the Foreword : 

We can guarantee only what we have ourselves seen under controlled conditions. We can say 
definitely that we are satisfied that Marion shows paranormal capacities of an unusually high order 
under strictly controlled experimental conditions. 

In 1934 Dr S. G. Soal carried out a long series of experiments with Marion and 
wrote of him : 

My laboratory experiments show that Marion performs his amazing feats by the aid of 
remarkable powers which are probably possessed by not one man in a million. . . 

Further, a lengthy series of experiments was carried out with Marion at the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research under the observation of such men 
as Dr Julian Huxley and the late Harry Price. Details of these investigations 
have been published by the University of London Council for Psychical 
Investigation. 

What is to be made of a case like this ? Marion is one of those peculiar excep- 
tions that test the rule. In the realm of psychology most students are well content 
to ignore the exception and to plod along the pedestrian highway of normal 
phenomena, but is it not high time for us now to widen our concepts sufficiently 
to allow for the exceptional to play its part ? Is there some mental factor to which 
both psychology and philosophy have as yet failed to attach sufficient importance ? 
And in the desperate state of the world to-day, as evidenced by the swiftly flowing 
tide of the crudest materialism, is there not some urgency in the claim that para- 
psychology is a new and valuable ally in the task of educing the fuller nature of 
reality ? Frederick Marion has told a story which certainly suggests that here at 
least is a case for further serious and responsible enquiry. 


A History of Indian Philosophy. By Surendranath Dasgupta. Volume IV, 
Indian Pluralism. Cambridge University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 483. 
jos. net. 


Reviewed by G. H. Langley (Merstham, Surrey) 


It is now nine years since the third volume of Dr Dasgupta’s History was 
published, but all students of Indian religious thought will be indebted to him for 
overcoming the great difficulties that confronted him and completing the publica- 
tion of this important volume. They will also share his hope that the fifth and 
final volume will be completed in his life-time. 

Volume IV deals with the religious attitude expressed in the Bhigavata-purina, 
and with the interpretations and speculations of Madhva and his followers Jaya- 
tittha, Vydsa-tirtha and others, and of Vallabha and the Gaudia school of Vais- 
navism ; all of which belong to a period between the tenth and the middle of the 
eighteenth centuries. Dasgupta’s accounts of these writings are of the greatest 
importance as giving expression to the dualistic and pluralistic beliefs that then 
pervaded Hindu religious thought. Among many scholars and students of 
Hinduism, there has been general belief that the monism of Sankara presents its 
final phase, but Dasgupta shows how in the thirteenth century the exponents 
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of the Madhva tradition contended with uncompromising impressiveness against 
the truth of the monist’s fundamental assumptions. 

Dasgupta’s scholarly knowledge of the relevant ancient texts and his insight 
into their speculative significance have enhanced the value of this volume for 
scholars and serious students, as well as for all who are seeking to discern the 
relation between religious traditions that have arisen among the various peoples 
of the world. In it he has connected his expositions of interpretations of the 
Brahma-sutras by eminent gurus who belonged to several succeeding centuries, 
but who were linked by a common conviction regarding the invalidity of inter. 
pretations of the sutras which for Sankara were essential. The more famous of 
these religious leaders travelled to sacred places throughout India for the purpose 
of spreading their beliefs and undermining the doctrines propagated by leaders of 
rival religious schools. Under the patronage of political rulers public contro- 
versies between opposing religious teachers were arranged, and in these discus. 
sions the leaders of dualistic schools became a powerful influence. This influence 
was significant for it eventually led to a more realistic approach to the problems 
of religious experience. Dasgupta makes it clear that all schools of religious 
thought in India started from one assumption which was accepted as fundamental. 
Whether monistic or pluralistic they agreed that “‘ it is only by the Vedas that one 
can know the nature of God.” The Vedas—they held—are transcendental, are 
imparted by God to the sages, and are the authority upon which alone the validity 
of Divine knowledge can be assured. The opposing schools, therefore, accepted 
the assumption that knowledge of Brahman cannot be acquired by perception or 
by inference. 

He explains, however, how representatives of the Madhva school in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries contended that if scriptural texts appear to indi- 
cate the identity of God and self, or of God and the world, this implication will be 
contradicted by perceptual experience, and that consequently the monistic inter- 
pretation of these texts would be invalid. They held that scriptures cannot signify 
anything that is contradicted by experience. For if experience be invalid, the 
experience of the validity of the Vedas will also become invalid. The teaching of 
scriptures, they contended, gains additional strength by its consonance with what 
is perceived, and what is inferred therefrofn ; and since these point to the reality 
of diversity, the monistic interpretations of the texts cannot be supported. They 
must be explained so as to eliminate the possibility of such contradictions. 

Dasgupta has explained how these contradictions have arisen. In early times 
Hindu religious traditions were carried from age to age by communities of disciples. 
The Vedantic sutras did not form systematic treatises. They were “‘ pregnant 
half-sentences ” which did not elaborate teaching in any detail, but served merely 
to aid the memories of disciples who carried on the teaching accepted from their 
gurus. It was difficult to discern the meaning of relevant sutras, and disciples 
seldom endeavoured to develop the beliefs they had received. But eminent gurus 
were often more original, and their expositions of sufras gave rise to divergent 
interpretations, for each of which divine authority was claimed. Madhva and 
his eminent followers held that Sankara’s Monism was one such divergent inter- 
pretation ; and that, since it was contradicted by experience, it must be rejected, 
and replaced by interpretations of the sutras in consonance with experience. 

The growing awareness among the pluralists of the need for bringing interpre- 
tations of revealed sutras into accord with direct experience led to gradual, yet 
radical, change in the religious outlook. Dasgupta writes of the reflections of 
Jay-tirtha, Vydsa-tirtha and others on the nature of perception and inference, of 
personal knowledge and illusion, of causation, of the relation between Brahman 
and the world and between Brahman and individuals; all of which link Hindu 
religious speculation more closely with empirical human knowledge and eventually 
with contemporary thinking. 
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Dasgupta’s accounts of the teachings of Madhva’s disciples throw light on 
the nature of this religious change. The perusal of these shows that, while they 
were Claiming to make clear the significance of authoritative sutras, they were in 
fact contending the validity of interpretations by leading Monists. When inter- 
preting the cryptic first sw/ra, for instance, which literally translated reads ““ Now 
therefore Brahma enquiry,” they inferzed, and assumed to support by the authority 
of the sara, that individual souls are not identical with Brahman, that the plurality 
of perceived objects are real, and further that no right knowledge can invalidate 
the judgements by which they are affirmed. The reasoning put forward to 
interpret subsequent su¢ras was analogous in character. It was directed against 
the monistic interpretations, yet indicated that the gurus of the Madhva school 
were turning to consider implications of man’s day to day experience, and 
endeavouring to find conceptions of religious experience in closer agreement 
with the conclusions at which they arrived. 

In the later chapters of Vol. IV Dasgupta turns from the consideration of these 
more speculative controversies to explain Vallabha’s interpretations of the Brahma- 
sutra, and his teaching regarding the essential character of spiritual experience. 
Vallabha belonged to the end of the fifteenth and the first part of the sixteenth 
century and described his outlook as “‘ pure monism.”” Nevertheless, he insisted 
that Vedic teaching enjoins worshippers to courses of right action (dharma) ; 
and since God’s love (bhakti), as it inspires the devotee, is the power which alone 
leads to dharma, Vallabha and his disciples concentrated on making the nature and 
significance of bhakti clear. He claimed that it is by God’s grace, which is the 
seed of bhak#i, that his nature can be discerned, and further that in the individual 
worshipper the same grace manifests itself in devotion. 

Hence Dasgupta turns his attention to Caitanya, the contemporary of Vallabha 
who expressed in his life of intense devotion the essential nature of bhakti. Caitanya 
left little in writing, but Dasgupta records the teaching of his followers, Jiva 
Gosvami and others. They insisted on the need for giving bhakti the highest 
place in the spiritual life. Bhakti, they held, is greater than the quest for the 
knowledge of God. “‘ There is no greater delusion than devoting oneself to 
sastras by which knowledge of God is revealed, and not to God.” The followers 
of Caitanya had become deeply conscious that the relation of the worshipper to 
God must be personal. Bhakti is the power which unites man with God. By 
the bhakti of the devotee God is revealing His self-realising power in the worship- 
per, who through bhaksi “‘ holds the essential nature of God within him.” They 
learned this truth, they claimed, from the Gita—the song of Lord Krishna him- 
self. But while the bhakti of the worshipper is evidence of his union with God, 
the expression of bhakti in him is not identical with its being in God. The indi- 
vidual devotee has instincts, habits and the like, and these separate him from God. 
God enters into the devotee in a manner which accords with his nature as an 
individual. Hence, while the ingression of divine bhakti leads the worshipper 
into union with God, its presence within him brings his individuality to fulness of 
expression, and reveals his distinctness from God. 

It is then appropriate that Dasgupta has included his accounts of bhakti beliefs 
in his record of Indian Pluralism. For while, with Vallabha, we must agree that 
these reveal the union of man with God, since there is identity between God’s love 
for man and man’s love of God, yet the conditions under which man’s love is 
expressed entail distinction between God and the worshippers in which the love 
of God is manifest. 

I have endeavoured to indicate something of the general meaning of the many 
detailed studies contained in this volume. Dr Dasgupta has followed one of the 
larger movements in his people’s religious thinking, and the movement will— 
itseems to me—increase in strength as India’s religious thought comes under the 
influence of the independent enquiries of her men of science. 
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The Universe : Plan or Accident? ByR.E.D.Clark. London: Paternoster 
Press. Pp. 192. 65. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Radlett, Herts.) 


THE religious implications of modern science have occupied many of the most 
acute minds of recent years. Their findings have varied from the conclusions of 
Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, who tried, from slightly differen: 
standpoints, to harmonise science and religion, through the writings of Dr Julian 
Huxley, who believes in the possibility of a religion from which the supernatural 
is rigidly excluded, to the Marxist Atheism of Professor J. B. S. Haldane. The 
mere fact that so many points of view can be adduced by writers of undoubted 
intellectual integrity shows that the problems are not to be solved in any facile 
manner. 

Dr Clark is a research scientist of wide knowledge. He has already written 
volumes on Darwinism and upon the religious outlook upon atomic energy. But his 
new book is the most ambitious he has yet produced. It deals essentially with the 
well-worn argument from design, so often adduced as a proof of the existence of 
God, and is an attempt—on the whole successful—to show that the recent findings 
of science may be connected with this argument. In other words, the theological 
aspect of science does not, as so many Atheists and Agnostics would say, show 
that there is a war (even a “‘ cold war”) going on between science and religion. 
It may, Dr Clark would assert, be seen that there is a new relationship between 
the theological and the religious outlook on life, a relationship which helps to 
illuminate our ideas both on science and religion. 

Roughly speaking, then, the theme of the book under review is that the universe 
shows every sign of being constructed according to a definite plan. The evidence 
from various sciences is adduced in turn, and only the most determinedly sceptical 
of critics would hope to deny the strength of the case which Dr Clark makes out. 

The argument from entropy (that the universe is like a clock which is running 
down, and which, therefore, must at some time in the past have been wound up) 
has, of course, been stated many times before, though never, it would seem, mote 
cogently. But there are other aspects of the scientific scene which have not 
previously been brought into the picture, and for these the book is memorable. 
For example, there is the matter of the “ trace elements ” in the human body, 
which exist in tiny quantity, but which nevertheless appear to play an important 
and highly-specialised part in the bodily machinery. There is, for instance, 
cobalt, rare in nature and rarer in living organisms, but which nevertheless pet- 
forms an essential function of human life, enabling bone marrow to manufacture 
blood corpuscles, Unless the compound of cobalt which carries out this function 
is present anemia will develop. 

Some scientific workers, of course, would take the attitude that there is no 
theological conclusion to be drawn from such facts. They would say that living 
beings have developed in this way merely because of the existence of cobalt in the 
surroundings of some more primitive creatures in the distant past. Dr Clark, 
however, points out that this is an argument which is difficult to believe. He 
would not dispute the facts of organic evolution, but would relate them to religious 
views of life. And he makes the valuable point that an automatic evolution, 
whether brought about by the processes of natural selection or not, is not 4 
satisfactory explanation of such obscure biochemical changes, since any change 
must (on the strict Darwinian argument) have been advantageous at every stage. 
In other words, if it came about by slow degrees it would have been impossible. 
Dr Clark therefore uses the theory of evolution to support his theological position, 
holding that only by sudden mutations could evolutionary changes have taken 
_ Bes these sudden mutations he would apparently regard as divinely 

irected. 
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The general attitude expressed in the book is one which will be more readily 
appreciated by scientists than by most general readers without scientific knowledge. 
But it cannot be too strongly stressed that Dr Clark has performed a worthwhile 
task, in that he has gone far to relate science with theology as a double proof that 
the universe of law and order has, behind it, a realm generally described as spiritual. 


Introduction a La Théologie Musulmane: Essai de Théologie Comparée. Louis 
Gardet et M.-M. Anawati. Paris. 1948. Vrin (Etudes de philosophie 
médiévale, XX XVII). Pp. viii + 544. 1200 fr. 


Reviewed by W. Montgomery Watt (Edinburgh Univ.) 


THE notion of “‘ comparative theology ” will doubtless intrigue some readers of 
this review and infuriate others. The writers, however, are fully aware of the 
delicacy of the task, and are at pains not simply to make a list of Islamic errors, on 
the one hand, nor to lapse into a form of syncretism, on the other. They are in 
all they say Christian theologians, and in particular Thomists. Their Thomism 
enables them to adopt a more friendly attitude to Islamic theology, however, than 
would have been possible had they been Barthians, for instance. They do not 
attempt to discuss the question of the ultimate truth of Islam, but start from the 
fact that “‘ in Islam and in Christianity are two religious disciplines, both of which 
we call ‘ theology’ and both of which deal with ‘ the things of God’ and ‘ the 
truths of faith’ ” (p. 191). On this basis they consider such questions as: How 
does this discipline conceive of itself and of its function ? what is its relation to- 
the rest of human knowledge ? how does it conceive the relation of faith to reason 
and of theology to philosophy ? 

Thus the aim of this book is not to introduce the subject to those who know 
nothing about it (although the manner in which it is written and the full references 
make it a useful guide to the uninitiated). It is designed rather to serve as a 
prolegomenon to the study of Islamic theology, and the authors in fact promise us 
two further volumes on “‘ The Great Problems of Islamic Theology.” 

The first chapter, consisting of some seventy pages, is a survey of the history 
of Islamic theology. When this is compared with its chief predecessors in this 
field, D. B. Macdonald’s Development of Muslim Theology, etc., and Goldziher’s 
Vorlesungen tiber dem Islam, the advance is marked. The impression one received 
from these older books was that the line of development as far as al-Ghazali 
(@. A.D. 1111) was clearly marked, but that thereafter Islamic theology resembled 
the map of the interior of Africa at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; you 
knew there was something there, you might know a few names, but nothing more, 
not even the relation of these names to one another. MM. Gardet and Anawati 
have taken full advantage of the numerous theological works published during 
the past thirty years, and are thus able to give a much fuller account and to trace 
the main line of development right down to the contemporary period without any 
serious gaps. The work of al-Ghazali, while being the culmination of one stage, 
is now seen to be also the start of a further stage. 

The remaining two chapters of Part I deal with the place of theology in the 
whole of human knowledge and the internal structure of the theological treatises. 
They are chiefly of interest to the general reader as showing the great amount of 
theological discussion in Islam and the range of discussion. We are so apt to 
think of theology as something primarily Christian that it is difficult to realise that 
the total volume of theological writing in Islam in the first thousand years of its 
existence was probably greater than that of Christian theology in the first thousand 
years of the Christian era. 

Part II, which the authors ‘describe as a “‘ necessary excursus,” begins to con- 
sider whether there are any parallels in the development of Islamic and Christian 
theology. ‘Two periods of Christian theology are chosen for special study, the 
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eighth century and the twelfth-thirteenth centuries, since in both of these the 
Christian writers were specially close to Islam. Part III, with two chapters 
entitled ‘‘ Faith and Reason in Islamic and in Christian Theology ” and “ The 
Sources of Knowledge and the Work of Theology,” continues this subject of 
parallelism on the systematic rather than the historical plane. For the reader who 
is more interested in theology than in Islam this will probably prove to be the 
most valuable part of the book and one that should help him to form a clearer ide 
of the distinctive characteristics of Christian theology—as the authors confess has 
happened in their own case. 

In this comparison the point on which most stress is laid is that in Islam the 
main function—indeed almost the sole function—of theology is defensive and 
apologetic. Christian theology also has this function, but, in the writers’ view, 
a more important characteristic is that it is at the same time “‘ illuminative,” that is, 
it leads to a deeper understanding of the faith. This difference in the conception 
of theology is linked with various other differences. A superficial view finds 
numerous parallels between Islam and Christianity in the theological sphere ; the 
Qur’an for instance, might seem to correspond to the Bible. Yet closer study 
shows that these are not real parallels ; the place of the Qur’an in Islamic theology 
is distinctly different from that of the Bible in Christian theology. 

The authors here appear to have put their finger on something of importance, 
and their contention will almost certainly be accepted by informed opinion ; if 
there are exceptions, they are of the sort that prove the rule. By phrases here and 
there they suggest that the differences they describe are due to differences in some 
of the most fundamental concepts of all, and their work points forward to the need 
for further study of these fundamental concepts—as examples one might mention 
** knowledge ” and “‘ religion.” 

The last twenty five pages of the text deal with “ Future Perspectives.” The 
authors would like to see a revival of Islamic theology so that a “‘ dialogue ” would 
once more become possible, and they state the lines along which they think this 
possibility could be realised. There must be a return to basic things—to the 
Qur’an, but also to questions of methodology ; and they think that the theological 
future lies with the least rational of the Islamic schools, the Hanbalites. 

This book is a landmark in the Christian understanding of Islam. Probably 
never before has so full a knowledge of Islamic theology been combined with so 
high a degree of competence in Christian theology. In addition the authors have 
aimed at and have achieved “a constant concern for objectivity, the deliberate 
choice of a profound attitude of intellectual justice . . . and an attitude of 
sympathy (in the etymological sense), even of intellectual charity towards each 
thought examined” (p. 11). Let us hope that this book may convince some of 
our younger theologians that here is a subject worthy of their study as theologians, 
so that they make steps to equip themselves to deal with it at first hand. 


John Locke’s Political Philosophy. By J. W. Gough. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. London: Cumberlege. Pp. 199. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. W. Stephenson (Lewes, Sussex) 


IN the introduction to a 1946 reprint of Locke’s Second Treatise of Civil Government, 
Mr Gough affirmed the real significance of Locke’s thought to be “ not that it 
was original or particularly radical or advanced, but that it summed up and 
consolidated the work of a whole generation or more of political thinkers.” 
Though not laboured, it is a point reiterated in the present volume. The persua- 
sive power in what Locke had to say derived from the orderliness, the reasonable- 
ness, and the philosophic temper, in the saying of it. Moreover, “‘ he seemed to 
state what was really a partisan view on a burning topic of the day as if it were 4 
deliverance of pure reason.” And, in reality, it was far from being any such 
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thing. Locke, says Mr Gough, was not really a thoroughgoing rationalist, his 
belief in moral law being more dogmatic and less ratiocinative than he maintained. 
Nevertheless, he appealed to the rational temper of his age and “ by his skill in 
expressing himself in a clear, unpretentious style ” gained a remarkable influence 
not only in his own day but right away through the eighteenth century also. In 
our own time the Treatise survives as one of the classics of political thought, and, 
as Mr Gough has admirably shown, it offers innumerable pegs whereon to hang 
seasoned discourse which, though rarely in any way irrelevant, touches on 
issues not even contemplated when the Treatise was written. He points out that 
though the seventeenth-century constitution had no universal suffrage and, in 
effect, vested political supremacy in the hands of the land-owning class, it 
“threatened individual liberty much less than the ‘ majority-rule democracy’ of 
to-day.” As the constitution has developed, a government now possesses a far 
more absolute sovereignty than any of the Stuart kings dreamed of, “‘ and intoler- 
able if it were not exercised with a due sense of responsibility.” In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it had been questioned whether the arbitrary power of 
a parliament was necessarily to be preferred to the arbitrary power of a king ; 
during the prolonged movement for parliamentary reform, in the nineteenth 
century, little was heard of such questioning “‘ but nowadays, when the sovereignty 
of parliament means in effect the sovereignty of a majority in the House of 
Commons, and this in turn is under the direction of a party cabinet, it is time to 
think again.” That is to say, sovereignty and the place thereof have to be watched ; 
arbitrariness springs upon us unawares and is not restricted to this or that particular 
form of government. And the due control of the power exercised by sovereignty, 
wherever it is placed, ever requires to be considered anew. That seems to be 
implied in what Mr Gough says. It would, however, be wrong to suppose that 
his studies of Locke’s political philosophy are not what might rightly be expected. 
In the main, he sticks closely to his text and anyone, having read this book, will 
feel that he has a firmer grip on many sections of the Second Treatise of Civil Govern- 
ment and on Locke’s thought concerning To/eration, particularly as to the limits 
to be imposed upon the power of the magistrate whenever he intervenes in what are 
essentially matters of religious faith and the observances associated with it. 

Since 1876, when Fox Bourne published his Life of John Locke, there have been 
many reprints of the best known of Locke’s writings and many first-rate studies of 
them ; the present need is that all the biographical data now available be utilised 
and be given a setting in fullest accord with all that is best in the more recent 
assessments of those years during which Locke attempted, plainly and explicitly, 
the much needed enlightenment of his fellowmen. Though it may be thought 
that the events of any man’s life, and his associates, are, at least, partly determined 
by his way of thought and the over-riding temper of his mind, it may be noted 
that Mr Gough, editing the Treatise, did not doubt but that Locke’s general 
attitude was determined by, among much else, his Puritan upbringing, his Whig 
connections, and his exile. In so far as that was so, the greater the need for a 
“life? adequate and wholly reliable. Meanwhile, interpretations and evaluations 
of the writings of John Locke will continue to be made, and, if they maintain the 
standard set by Mr Gough, their sufficient worth is well assured : his book is such 
that the reading of it, prior to turning to the Treatise, cannot but be of immense 
advantage. 


An Autobiography. By Sir Arthur Keith. London: Watts. Pp. vii + 
721; 6plates. 255. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Radlett, Herts.) 


Or all the sciences which have played their part in the recent development of 
philosophy probably the most important is anthropology. That there have been 
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workers in other sciences who have made a greater immediate impact on the public 
mind than the anthropologists is, of course, true enough. Sir James Jeans and 
Sir Arthur Eddington were better known to “the man in the street” than js 
Sir Arthur Keith. But it is almost certainly Sir Arthur Keith and his fellow. 
anthropologists who have done most to sway the opinions of thoughtful people 
on the serious subject of man’s place in the universe. 

For that reason, if for no other, the publication of Sir Arthur Keith’s Av. 
biography is an event of some importance in the literary world. For here is no 
mere “‘ success story ” (though it is that, as well) ; here is the story of the way in 
which a young Scottish doctor made himself into one of the leading authorities 
on the evolution of man, and became the person to whom most prehistoric relics 
wete immediately taken on discovery, since he, more than anyone else, would 
know what information might be derived from anatomical and _ physical 
examination. 

Because of his very eminence, however, it seems to some degree unfortunate 
that Sir Arthur has put so much of his own personal theories into the book. In 
his previous volumes, Essays on Human Evolution and A New Theory of Human 
Evolution, he set out, among other things, to show how, in his opinion, war had 
been what he now calls ‘‘ an evolutionary instrument.” These theories of his 
have been attacked in many quarters as being Fascist by implication ; and the fact 
that he is at such considerable pains to show himself, politically, a democrat anda 
patriot, does not alter the indisputable way in which his ideas of evolution agree 
with many of those which were held by Hitler and Mussolini. This is, as has 
been said, unfortunate since it will enable those who do not accept the influence 
of evolution to remark that the whole principle necessarily involves a belief in 
war as a natural part of man’s development. It certainly seems that Sir Arthur, 
in spite of his denunciations of the Nazi attacks on this country during 1939-45, 
has not considered the connection between the implications of his theories, and 
the atom bomb, including the so-called ‘‘ hydrogen bomb” and the various 
bacteriological and other specialised weapons now being manufactured. 

Naturally, all this is a small section of the massive volume in which Sir Arthur 
Keith tells the story of his life; but it is an important section, which most of 
those who admire a good deal of what he has done will find it difficult to overlook. 
The rest of the book (especially the early part) makes fascinating reading, and the 
descriptions of the author’s travels in Siam, Palestine, Egypt, and elsewhere are 
among the most delightful passages in recent autobiographical literature. 

Yet it is inevitably to the scientific and philosophical background of the life- 
work of the great man that the reader must return. The discussions of evolution 
and of the many important contributions.to the knowledge of ancient man which 
we now possess as a result of Sir Arthur Keith’s painstaking researches over long 
years are the things which make the volume especially interesting. ‘‘ Evolution,” 
he says, “‘ cannot be forced ; it has to move under its own momentum.” And he 
therefore considers that the mistake which Hitler made was to try to force the pace, 
instead of allowing the united Germany which had been created over the years to 
make its own way in the world. It is a tribute to the argumentative strength of 


Sir Arthur that, even where the reader wishes to dispute the issue, he still finds | 


himself impelled to read on. That famous rectorial address to the University of 
Aberdeen, published in 1931 under the title The Place of Prejudice in Modern Civili- 
sation, is a case in point. Sir Arthur reports, more in sorrow than in annoyance, 
that this address was attacked by many people, including Sir G. Elliot Smith, who 
“* twisted my sentences to suit the arguments he brought against me.” Sir Arthur 
goes on to say: “‘ And all the time Hitler was demonstrating to the world the truth 
of my thesis.” He does not appear to see that the ruin in which Germany now 
lies provides a strange commentary on his suggestion in 1931 that war is ‘‘ Nature's 
pruning-hook.” 
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So it may be that a great man in his own particular sphere, as Sir Arthur Keith 
undoubtedly is, loses in stature as soon as he tries to go outside it. It may even be 
that his certainty about the truth of his theories, his failure to distinguish between 
undoubted fact and somewhat shaky hypothesis, his lack of appreciation of the 
mystery which still lies at the heart of things, will all have something to do with 
the position that Sir Arthur Keith will finally occupy in the history of science. 
If that place is eventually to be slightly below the highest, it is probably because 
he has failed to preserve that grain of modesty possessed by the greatest men, 
when they venture outside the confines of their own special subject. 
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